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THE COUNCIL OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION 


A meeting of the Council of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education was held in Washington in December. Its 
discussions and actions were reported in the United States Daily as 
follows: 

A series of committee reports were adopted pledging state co-operation with 
the federal government in certain surveys now being conducted. The problem 
of the equalization of funds for educational purposes was discussed. 

All members who spoke on the possibilities of obtaining federal aid in the 
promotion of education stated that federal support, as desirable as it is in 
many cases, must not carry with it the right to control state education. 

John Callahan, Wisconsin superintendent of public instruction, presented 
a’brief survey of the needs of equalization in education. He traced the experi- 
ment in Wisconsin for forty years and then pointed out that equalization of 
funds not only was necessary there in the local districts but was necessary in 
the whole state and in the nation itself. 

Mr. Callahan called attention to the inability of some states to provide 
sufficient funds to meet their educational needs. Hence, it was proper for the 
federal government to give support under some equitable system, he said. That 
such support endangered a state’s control over its own education or im- 
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paired the theory of states’ rights, Mr. Callahan said, did not logically follow, 
because states selected their own federal representatives and those representa- 
tives had to recognize those principles. 

The state superintendent of public instruction in Missouri, Charles A. Lee, 
who was unable to attend the conference, sent a telegram in which he stated 
that he objected to the expression “federal subsidy” in connection with grants 
in aid of educational purposes. He proposed the expression ‘‘federal support,”’ 
with the understanding that such support does not mean federal control. The 
telegram from Mr. Lee, which was read by F. G. Blair, of Illinois, further stated 
that, if the federal government could aid in road-building, it could apportion 
funds for education among the states according to their needs. 

Mr. Blair briefly discussed the equalization problem in Illinois and con- 
curred in Mr. Callahan’s statement about the inability of some states to defray 
the cost of education in some of the poorer sections. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Blair that the income of the government of the United States through the in- 
come tax benefits the whole nation although 50 per cent of it comes from a few 
states. 

He said the same situation exists in states with reference to the wealthy 
sections bearing the burden of public services. If the federal government gives 
financial support to state education, Mr. Blair said, it should not impose itself 
upon states and issue orders about their systems of education. 

The Louisiana state superintendent of public education, T. H. Harris, said 
that, although the equalization system was in vogue there, the decrease in prop- 
erty valuation had meant a decrease in assessments while school costs steadily 
mounted. Mr. Harris said that he believed the federal government should aid 
the states in promoting education but at the same time should guarantee state 
control if support comes. 

Before adjourning, the conference adopted recommendations to co-operate 
with the National Advisory Committee on Education, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, the Committee on School Buildings of 
the Office of Education, and the National Advisory Committee on Education 
by Radio, all of which are now conducting surveys. The conference also pledged 
its support to the survey being conducted under the authorization of Congress 
relative to secondary education in the United States. 

During the course of the conference, the assistant commissioner for finances 
of New York, Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, presented a committee report on a plan 
contemplating a uniform method of gathering educational statistics in a scien- 
tificmanner. Dr. Simpson and members of the conference discussed the present 
inadequate method of collecting educational statistics, which, until eliminated, 
Dr. Simpson said, makes it impossible to put into the hands of educators and 
statesmen of the nation a full picture of what is being done in every important 
aspect of education. The recommendation included a clause requesting Con- 
gress to appropriate $500,000 to defray the cost of a three-year program to 
bring about a nation-wide assemblage of statistics under the uniform plan 
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contemplated. The conference referred the report to a special committee for 
further consideration until February, 1930. 
WILLIAM MCANDREW VINDICATED 

As soon as the case of William McAndrew against the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago was brought before the court in 
December, 1929, nearly two years after he left Chicago, a ruling was 
rendered by the judge to the effect that the so-called “trial” was 
conducted without regard to law and that the evidence did not re- 
late to the charges on which the trial was instituted. The discharge 
of Superintendent McAndrew thus becomes null and void; William 
McAndrew was never legally ousted from the superintendency. 

With the devotion to strictly educational purposes which has 
characterized him from the first, Superintendent McAndrew waived, 
through the attorneys who represented him, all claim to unpaid 
salary. He is satisfied to leave Chicago with a record of sincere 
and successful effort to make the schools more progressive and more 
efficient. 

When the attack on Superintendent McAndrew opened, it was 
apparent that his assailants did not intend to stop at anything to ac- 
complish their purpose. It was equally clear that the professional 
colleagues of Superintendent McAndrew, the chief school officers 
of other public-school systems, were unable or unwilling to bring 
to his support any effective aid. A committee of the Department of 
Superintendence which was supposed to be dealing with the rights 
and powers of the superintendent took the position that the Mc- 
Andrew case was a local matter outside the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. On the other hand, some fifty of the leading school men and 
women of the country subscribed to a fund which was made available 
for the employment of attorneys to defend Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew and to bring the case before the courts. This fund was not 
drawn upon because certain citizens of Chicago provided Superin- 
tendent McAndrew with proper legal counsel. 

It is difficult to say what, if anything, would Have deterred the 
politicians from the utterly illegal course which they pursued. It is, 
however, perfectly certain that they counted on the relative de- 
fenselessness of the superintendency. Every school superintendent 
who stands in the way of political interference with the schools is 
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open to attack. When he is attacked, he finds that he is isolated to 
a degree that is true of very few public servants. The nature of his 
profession cuts him off from the type of counter attack that is pos- 
sible for officials who are concerned with the administration of other 
branches of community organization. The isolation and profession- 
al character of the superintendency must be recognized in advance 
of attack, and proper safeguards must be erected. 

The surgeons have an insurance system which provides instant 
and adequate legal support for any surgeon who is attacked by a 
dissatisfied patient. It seems probable that the politicians of 
Chicago would have hesitated in taking the steps which they did if 
Superintendent McAndrew had been publicly guaranteed the sup- 
port of his colleagues throughout the country. 

The lesson to be learned from the Chicago case is that the su- 
perintendents of schools in the United States should be provided 
with the same kind of insurance that the surgeons have provided 
for themselves. Many a superintendent would have courage to do 
his task without fear, as Superintendent McAndrew did his, if he 
knew that he could carry his case to the courts and if the politicians 
were aware that he did not stand alone. The establishment of prop- 


er safeguards for the superintendency ought not to be a matter of 
subscription; it should be a matter of permanent financial and pro- 
fessional policy. 

The vindication of Superintendent McAndrew is a clear demon- 
stration of the fact that courage and resources will give the superin- 
tendency of schools a dignity and a recognition which are not now 
accorded to this office. 


POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS 

The schools of a community are of so much interest to the public 
that they can never be divorced from local politics. If a city gov- 
ernment is corrupt, the schools will inevitably be invaded. If the 
community is slack in its general social tone, the schools will be a 
prey to exploitation. Fortunately, it is true, on the other hand, 
that the best aspirations of a community find their most emphatic 
expression when the community is dealing with its schools. If there 
is anything good in local government, it will be found in the schools 
and the courts. 
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St. Louis has passed through many epochs of municipal and 
educational history. Long years ago it had one of the leading school 
systems in the United States. It has one of the best school charters 
in the country. This charter, it may be remarked incidentally, was 
prepared by good citizens as a reaction to a period of spoilation of the 
schools which resulted in the imprisonment of the school board. 
For some years past the St. Louis schools have suffered from the 
domination in the school board of a political group which is charged 
by the minority members of the board with insincerity and worse. 
Recently the question of the appointment of a new superintendent 
has been under consideration. An acting superintendent is now in 
charge of the schools. His political connections have been called 
in question by leading citizens. The board was apparently reluctant 
to appoint him superintendent without a show of hesitation. A 
committee was appointed to look for “the best man in the United 
States.” This committee corresponded extensively, asking for rec- 
ommendations. At a recent meeting the committee asked the board 
for its discharge without a report on the ground that only a local 
candidate should be considered for the superintendency. 

The minority members of the board protested against this action 
on the grounds stated in the following quotation from a St. Louis 
daily paper. 

Mrs. Michael charged that the board has raised a question of fairness in 
the minds of national educators by inviting them to submit applications for a 
position and before the mails could disclose their replies committing itself to a 
local candidate. Such action put Gerling in a bad light, she continued, because 
it made him appear unequal to full comparison with other candidates. The 
sincerity not only of the action of the committee but of its appointment was a 
question in her report, as follows: 

“T question, Was there any sincerity of purpose on the part of certain mem- 
bers of the board when they appointed a committee to make a nation-wide 
search for the best superintendent for the St. Louis schools—of course, including 
St. Louis in its scope? 

“As to the sincerity of purpose in making the search nation-wide for a 
superintendent worthy of this great city, whose educational prestige should be 
commensurate with its size and wealth, it would seem a combination of the 
board had openly committed themselves to the election of a local candidate be- 
fore the mails could even disclose the names of those men of high honor and 
ability available for the position. 
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“T also question, Was there an effort made to appoint on this committee of 
search a group that would be unprejudiced, open-minded, broad-minded, and 
impersonal in its attitude toward the investigation? Would it not seem sig- 
nificant that Mr. Tobin, who was a member of the Instruction Committee at 
the time and who made the motion to appoint a committee of three to make a 
thorough investigation because he believed in it for the good of the service, 
was omitted from it, whereas one member of the appointed committee of three 
committed himself to the local candidate as a man roo per cent perfect before 
his committee had even received replies to their letters of invitation? 

‘And, finally, was there provision made by the board for adequate time 
and means to make a thorough investigation? 

“In July, 1929, it was decided to appoint a committee of three to make an 
investigation and to bring in a report in December. However, not until Sep- 
tember 3 was notification sent out from the office of my appointment on the 
committee of which Dr. Todd had been made chairman. Not until November 3 
was the first meeting of the committee held in Mr. Weidle’s office, at which time 
tentative plans were suggested. And yet, at the last board meeting, it was said 
that the committee was authorized in July, but how could a committee function 
before a committee was appointed? 

“Tt was appointed in September and called together for the first time in 
November. How could it function before it was appointed or before it was 
convened? How could we expect a superintendent of the caliber demanded for 
the St. Louis public schools to be available after school opened? And who would 
expect a man to be willing at a moment’s notice to break a contract and leave 
his school system without a head? Therefore, why the urgency of immediate 
action when deliberation seemed so essential to thoroughness?” 


This statement makes clear what many people mean when they 
urge that the schools be taken out of politics. They mean that the 
better people of the community should band together to make it 
impossible for insincere men to deceive the public by making ges- 
tures which are intended merely to distract attention while they 
bring to their service political henchmen who will do their bidding. 


THE CITY OF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 

The authorities in charge of the City of London Vacation Course 
in Education have issued the following announcement. 

The 1930 session of the City of London Vacation Course in Education will 
be held from July 25 to August 8, and, as in previous years, the course will 
provide lectures on all subjects in the school curriculum. These include the 
teaching of English, history, geography, handwork, music, and the three R’s, 
speech training, and general organization. In addition, there will be a series of 
addresses given by well-known educationists dealing with particular problems 
and aspects of teaching. 
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The afternoons during the course are devoted to official visits to places of 
historical interest, such as Oxford, Windsor Castle, the Tower of London, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament. By invitation of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, the inaugural meeting of the course is held in the 
ancient Guildhall, following which parties are entertained at tea in the Guild- 
hall and in the halls of the Worshipful Livery Companies of London. 

When required, accommodation is provided for members in some of 
London’s most up-to-date hotels, and luncheon is held each day in the famous 
Holborn Restaurant, where after-luncheon addresses are given by leading per- 
sonalities in English life today. The full inclusive cost for membership, with 
hotel accommodation, is £16 16s. od; for external membership, that is, without 
hotel accommodation, the fee is £9 gs. od. 

The secretary, Hugh W. Ewing, Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1, will send a copy of the fifty-page illustrated prospectus describing the 
course to any person who is contemplating a visit to England next summer and 
who would welcome the opportunity which the course provides of coming into 
personal contact with English life and institutions. 


A NATION-WIDE STUDY OF DETENTION HOMES 
Announcement was recently made by Charles L. Chute, genera] 
secretary of the National Probation Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 


nue, New York City, of a grant to the Association of $33,000 by 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene of the Rockefeller Foundation for a 


two-year study of juvenile detention throughout the United States. 
The fund will be administered under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the National Probation Association. 

In making the announcement of the grant to the Association, 
Mr. Chute stated: 


No adequate study has ever been made of the problem of caring for delin- 
quent or neglected children who are in the care of the court. The original idea 
in providing detention homes for children was to prevent children from being 
held in jails or police stations. It was hoped through this means to keep the 
child safe until a proper disposition of his case had been made. Detention is 
often found necessary for runaways, homeless children, children beyond parental 
control, children whose home conditions are so bad that immediate removal is 
necessary, children whose parents cannot be relied upon to produce them in 
court, children who have committed offenses so serious that their release pend- 
ing the disposition of their cases endangers public safety, and children who are 
held as public witnesses. 

New ideas of child treatment together with the various interpretations of 
what detention means have resulted in a confusion of ideas. As a result, deten- 
tion homes today are being used wrongly for correctional purposes and for the 
care of children who should be at home. It is our desire in making a study of 
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detention facilities in the United States to see what method of care is suited to 
the individual child and best meets his needs. To arrive at a well-defined con- 
clusion calls for a careful, painstaking study of private and public detention 
facilities, private and public boarding-homes and the relation of probation, 
jails, and police departments as well as the social agencies in each community 
to problems of detention. 


FORCED PROMOTIONS 


Ever since the movement initiated early in this century by Su- 
perintendent William Maxwell to eliminate retardation in the 
schools, there has been a disposition in some quarters to make all 
possible efforts, some of which are legitimate and some of which 
are illegitimate, to prevent non-promotion. The New York Sun has 
published a statement regarding forced promotions addressed to 
the principals under his supervision by District Superintendent 
William E. Grady, of the New York City school system. The es- 
sential parts of Superintendent Grady’s statement are as follows: 


Obviously, wholesale promotions based upon inadequate subjective stand- 
ards of achievement or over-pressure on teachers to produce so-called “results”’ 
will avail little to better this long-standing condition. Study your local situa- 
tion with due regard for the various factors, and do all you possibly can to 
better conditions that mean a great economic loss to the city as well as loss of 
time and intense personal discouragement on the part of the pupil. 

Through your own skill as an organizer and administrator, and through 

devoted, intelligent service on the part of your teachers, do everything you 
can to insure either normal or accelerated progress for the majority of our 
children - 
Factors such as poor racial stock, low mentality, alien tongues, holy days 
and holidays, ill health, frequent transfers, double-session programs, short time, 
so-called ‘full-time special schedule,” over-large registers, lack of balance in the 
teaching strength of the grades, uniform courses of study, lack of special classes, 
lack of shop instruction in the upper grades, cumulative effect of maternity 
leaves resulting in continuing two-year vacancies, and failure to provide finan- 
cial resources to fill normal vacancies speedily are causal factors resulting in 
non-promotion. Most of these are beyond the control of the principal or the 
local superintendent and therefore constitute no reflection on the administra- 
tion of the school or the district. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that numerous studies have shown that 
even where the age distribution is satisfactory the progress in normal grades in 
fundamental subjects, such as spelling, arithmetic, and reading, is a matter of 
grave concern because of the very wide range of achievement and failure. In 
the cases of many thousands of children it is a well-known fact that their pres- 
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ence in a sixth grade does not prove that they are not possessed of either fourth- 
grade or eighth-grade ability in a given subject. 

Such scattered results are a constant challenge to our uniform methods of 
instruction and inflexible grading and are indicative of some of the elements 
that enter into retardation. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A bureau in which all educators are vitally interested is the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Grace Abbott, the 
head of this Bureau, urges in her annual report an increase in the 
appropriations to support researches relating to the proper care of 
the children of the nation. She says: 


To make some of these studies and supply the necessary experts for con- 
sultation with local courts and agencies interested in the prevention of delin- 
quency, the Children’s Bureau should have a corps of experts available. At 
present, it is able to employ these experts for brief periods only. For example, 
in connection with a study of institutional care as a method of treatment for 
juvenile delinquents which is being undertaken this year and which will con- 
tinue next year also, the Bureau is employing a social psychologist, who is to 
direct the work for one month this autumn and for three months next spring. 
When this study of ten institutions is completed, the Bureau will be asked, as it 
already has been, to survey institutions in other states with a view to improve- 
ment of the institutional practices. This it cannot do if it does not have a full- 
time staff that can be kept on the problem year after year. 

Without such a staff, real results cannot be expected in child culture any 
more than in agriculture. 

The Bureau needs for this work funds for three additional specialists in 
child delinquency—a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a social investigator ex- 
perienced in this field—together with the necessary clerical and other assistants. 

A specialist in recreation should also be included because recreation plays 
so important a part in a program for prevention of delinquency. The Bureau 
has one such specialist. Her time has been promised a year in advance, and 
more requests for help in planning recreation and instruction of rural and small- 
town leaders during the coming year have been refused than have been accepted. 
Many more requests would have been received except for the fact that the 
state agencies are advising inquirers that it is useless to write to the Bureau as 
engagements cannot be made more than one year in advance. 


THE NEWARK SYSTEM OF RATING TEACHERS 


The Newark School Bulletin, published by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Newark, New Jersey, included in a recent issue the following 
account of a new system of rating teachers. 
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A new plan of rating Newark teachers, formulated by a committee of prin- 
cipals and assistant superintendents, has been used for the first time this school 
year. A booklet explaining the plan and its operation was prepared and placed 
in the hands of every teacher in the system. 

The old method of rating, by which each teacher was marked on instruc- 
tional and disciplinary ability, has been definitely abandoned. The new ratings 
are at once more detailed for certain groups of teachers and less detailed for 
others. 

The purposes of the new ratings, as outlined in a foreword by the superin- 
tendent of schools, are (1) to establish a record of the teacher’s efficiency and 
(2) to provide specific data for judging the teacher’s ability so that she may 
become aware of her outstanding good or poor qualities. 

Under the new scheme there are two types of ratings—general and detailed. 
By the general rating each teacher is placed in one of four groups, designated 
as A, B, C, and D. A is intended to apply to teachers of exceptional ability, 
doing the quality of work which deserves special recognition. From this group 
in general will be selected candidates for advancement into more responsible 
positions. B teachers are those who are doing good work and are entitled to 
preferential assignments and appointments and to salary increases under the 
regular schedule. C teachers are considered to be doing passable work and to 
be entitled to regular salary increases under the schedule. D is an unsatisfac- 
tory rating, indicating a grade of service which must be improved to merit 
salary increases or permanent appointment. 

Detailed ratings are designed to analyze the basis of the general ratings. 
Principals are required to give detailed ratings annually to A teachers, D teach- 
ers, teachers not permanently appointed, and teachers transferred to new posi- 
tions. The detailed ratings consist of judgments on the basis of ten items, each 
of which is carefully defined. 

1. Under “Personality” the principal or assistant superintendent is asked to 
consider the following characteristics: 

a) Posture, cleanliness, and neatness. 

b) Quality of voice and use of English. 

c) Ability to show interest in others and to meet people easily. 

d) Sensitiveness to social propriety. 

e) Leadership and self-confidence. 

f) Practice of good manners, self-control, enthusiasm, resourcefulness, sym- 

pathy, and tact. 

g) Care of health. 

. Under “Professional Attitudes and Growth” the following are given con- 
sideration: 

a) Loyalty to associates and to the administration. 

b) Contributions to the service needs of the school. 

c) Contributions to teachers’ meetings, conferences, and educational pub- 

lications. 
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d) Extension or other courses taken. 

e) Inventiveness and willingness to experiment in method. 

. Under “Control of Learning Process” the person who makes the rating is 
asked to consider whether the teacher— 

a) Knows the subject matter in his own and related fields. 

b) Selects appropriate ideas and materials for his lessons and illustrations. 

c) Organizes the materials of instruction and presents them according to 
the laws of learning. 

d) Senses the degree of the pupil’s comprehension. 

e) Studies the pupil’s errors and difficulties. 

f) Adapts the teaching to individual differences. 

. Under ‘‘Use of Objectives’ the basis of judgment is the skill with which 
the teacher— 

a) Selects the aims of instruction. 

6) Distinguishes clearly between formal skills, information, and problem- 
solving. 

c) Defines clearly for the pupils the objectives of the instruction. 

. “Pupil Participation and Initiative” is judged by the extent to which— 

a) Pupils take part in the class exercises other than to answer the direct 
questions of the teacher. 7 

b) Pupils make contributions to the recitations by bringing materials, re- 
porting on topics, relating experiences, reading selections, acting parts, 
or proposing projects. 

c) The teacher stimulates discussion and develops topics. 

. Under “Motivation and Interest” is considered the teacher’s ability— 

a) To use stimulating competition among groups. 

b) To interest-pupils in self-improvement. 

c) To use plays and games to enliven instruction. 

d) To use maps, charts, pictures, and other material to make learning ob- 
jective. 

e) To connect classroom teaching with the child’s everyday experiences. 

. Under “Lesson Assignments” the teacher is judged by her ability— 

a) To work in harmony with the pupil’s objectives. 

b) To select tasks proportionate to the pupil’s ability and opportunity for 
preparation, also consistent with the other demands of the school upon 
pupils. 

c) To make assignments clear and definite. Do they point the way to 
attainment, or do they, as a whole, make up the unit of instruction? 

. Under “Measurement of Results” the teacher’s use of devices for testing, 
within the limits prescribed by the administration, is judged as follows: 

a) Are they of such a nature as to stimulate pupils to better effort? 

b) Do the results of the tests inform pupils of their relative progress? 

c) Are the tests in harmony with the aims of instruction and the assign- 
ments made? 
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d) Does the teacher use diagnostic tests and objective tests sufficient to 
guide instruction and to measure pupil progress? 
. Under “Organization and Control” the following are considered: 

a) The smoothness with which class work progresses without useless inter- 

ruptions and loss of time. 

b) The extent to which pupils attend spontaneously so that discipline is 

inherent in the class work. 
. Under “Mechanics and Routine’ the basis of judgment is the teacher’s 
attention to— 

a) The lighting, temperature, and ventilation of the classroom. 

b) The condition of desks, floors, blackboards, bulletin boards, displays, 

and the arrangement of supplementary materials. 

c) The promptness, economy, and system employed in taking attendance 

and passing materials. 

The detailed ratings cannot be averaged to produce the general rating, but 
they are used to justify the general rating. 

Since only the A and D teachers, those on temporary appointment, and a 
very few of the B and C teachers receive detailed ratings, the new system 
makes it possible for the principals and assistant superintendents to devote more 
attention to those teachers whose promotions depend upon their ratings. 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
The following statement appeared in the New York Times. 


The trend of present educational legislation is toward fixing greater re- 
sponsibility in the state boards for the administration of the state school sys- 
tems, says the United States Office of Education. Within the 1926-28 period 
several changes in the composition and duties of the state departments were 
made by legislative enactment. California increased the membership of the 
State Board of Education from seven to ten and provided for the establishment 
of a division of schoolhouse planning in the State Department of Education. 

A constitutional amendment in Virginia made a complete change in the 
composition of the State Board of Education. Heretofore the State Board has 
been composed of the governor, attorney-general, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and three educators elected by the Senate from a list of eligibles con- 
sisting of one person from the faculty of each of certain state institutions of 
higher learning. The constitutional amendment provided that henceforth the 
State Board shall consist of seven members appointed by the governor, subject 
to confirmation by the General Assembly. Under this provision, the governor 
may use his discretion in the selection of members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Another amendment to the Constitution of Virginia provided that the state 
superintendent shall be appointed by the governor until January 1, 1932. For- 
merly he was elected by the people. The amendment authorized the Legisla- 
ture after January 1, 1932, to provide for the appointment or election of the 
state superintendent in such manner as it may deem best. 
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The Legislature of Nevada has adopted a provision which requires that, 
in order to be eligible to hold the office of state superintendent, one must be a 
graduate of the State University or an institution of equal standing and must 
have completed at least twenty credit hours in educational subjects. 2 

New York raised the salary of the state commissioner of education to 
$15,000 and the salary of the assistant commissioner of education to $7,000. 
New Jersey provided for a fifth assistant commissioner of education, increased 
the salaries of all assistant commissioners to $7,000, and directed that one as- 
sistant commissioner be director of business matters. 


FIXED OR MOVABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland has two new school buildings which are equipped with 
movable furniture. The opening of these schools precipitated a pub- 
lic discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of movable furni- 
ture. School Topics, the official magazine of the public schools of 
Cleveland, recently published two statements regarding this type of 
furniture, one against it and one in favor of it. The first was written 
by a reporter for the Cleveland Plain Dealer; the second, by Assistant 
Superintendent H. M. Buckley. The two statements are as follows: 


AGAINST MOVABLE FURNITURE 


In the two new schools the pupils will sit in groups around tables. 

The effect will be that there will be a great deal of whispering, talking, gig- 
gling, and dawdling. In other words, the school is transformed from a work- 
shop into a place for entertainment and the holding of social functions. More 
visiting and less work will be done. 

When the child was required to sit alone in an immovable seat, he was forced 
to attend to his own business. Whispering was more difficult, and there was 
less temptation to waste time in visiting. 

The most damaging effect of the new equipment, however, is that it will 
make for conformity in thinking and loss of individuality. The social group 
that sits about a single table will begin to act alike and think alike. If the 
youngsters are going to do any effective work together, the emphasis will have 
to be on conformity, for group work can be done only through agreement, not 
through differences. This new insistence upon co-operation and conformity 
will produce not educated individuals but a new crop of Babbitts. 

Pupils should be educated not as a group but asindividuals. Let the child 
work alone and think alone. Thinking always has been and always will be a 
lonesome occupation. People do not think in crowds. 


For MovABLE FURNITURE 


Only prisons and schools chain individuals to a seat or a cell. The tradi- 
tional school has dealt with twenty or forty pupils as though they were a unit 
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and responded alike to all stimuli. The smaller group is a step in the direction 
of the recognition of individual differences. 

The assumption that there is no dawdling or wasting of time in a class of 
forty confined in immovable seats is unfounded. Many pupils develop habits 
of inattention without recognition of teachers. 

The traditional school has invariably emphasized teaching. The new school 
is placing its greatest emphasis on learning. All the learning that will take 
place without teaching develops initiative, independence, and self-control, 
which are absent from a teacher-dominated recitation. 

No one has ever found that there is not education in a large percentage of 
what has been termed ‘“‘whispering.” When pupils can freely discuss topics of 
interest in the school, the negative aspect of whispering tends to disappear. 

The smaller groups tend to be more homogeneous in interests and ability, 
thereby making group work more effective. 

Life is becoming more complex; the business of the world is carried on in 
groups. The old individual method of education must give way to co-operation 
that the school may prepare its pupils for changed conditions. 


HEALTH ROOMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF JOLIET, ILLINOIS 

The public-school system of Joliet, Illinois, has for a number of 
years devoted much attention to health training and health instruc- 
tion. The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund has co-operated in 
the work and has from time to time made reports on various phases 
of the health program. 

An illustrated sixteen-page pamphlet giving an account of the 
history and operation of the “health rooms” has recently been issued 
by the Joliet public schools. The following paragraphs from this 
pamphlet indicate the purpose and character of these rooms. 

The financing of these rooms was made possible by the Board of School In- 
spectors, civic and charitable organizations, and private subscriptions. 

The placement of children in the fresh-air rooms and the oversight of their 
health have always been responsibilities of the school nurses. In matters of ad- 
ministration and academic work, the room is under the direction of the principal 
of the building. 

Originally, as the name “fresh-air room” indicates, only children with 
tubercular tendencies or those in contact with active tuberculosis patients were 
placed in the room, so that they might be observed and built up physically. 

In the past three years we have changed the name to “health room” and 
admitted any child (not tubercular) who is physically unfit to do work in the 
regular classroom. It may be a child convalescing from any illness, one with a 
troublesome heart, anemic, extremely nervous, or simply very much under- 
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weight. The children are discovered by the nurse through home visitation, by 
means of routine examinations, by weighing and measuring; also upon recom- 
mendation of the family physician, the classroom teacher or principal, some pub- 
lic health worker, or the parents’ request. 

With the additional rest period and the warm lunch at noon, these children 
have been enabled to go on with the regular classroom work 

Once a week the children are inspected by the school nurse, and a record of 
each child is kept by her as to weight, temperature, and pulse. This record forms 
the basis of her observations as to whether the child is making proper health 
progress. 

From time to time follow-up calls are made at the homes so that both 
parents and teachers are kept informed as to conditions in the home and school. 

Improvement in health is looked for, and, when we do not get results, other 
investigations are made, such as referring to physicians and looking into home 
conditions. Sometimes, in doubtful cases, the teacher makes a twice-a-day rec- 
ord as to the child’s temperature and pulse. This record is used by the nurse in 
consultation with the family physician or at the clinic when one is held. It is 
unusual to find children who fail to gain 

Co-operation of the home is essential in advancing the work of the health 
room. Only through actual contact with home and parents can health habits 
taught at school become fixed. While some of the habits are part of the daily 
routine at school, others function only in the home. A substantial breakfast 
consisting of fruit, cooked cereal, milk, and bread and butter is necessary in 
giving the child a good start for the day and is wholly a matter of home super- 
vision. The health room gives the child an idea of the essentials of a nutritious 
breakfast by discussing, planning, checking, and making charts, but, if the child 
is to profit by this knowledge, it must be by home experience 

Various devices, such as individual weight graphs, pictures, and talks about 
health habits, are used to encourage children to help themselves. 

As to health training, it is so easily correlated with most of the school sub- 
jects that it is not necessary to set aside a special period in the daily program. 
Rather, it can be made a vital and fascinating part of reading, oral and silent; 
oral and written language; spelling; physical training; music (books of health 
songs are on the market); arts; arithmetic; etc 

Regular classroom work is carried on in the health room similar to that 
found in all schoolrooms, and the established curriculum of the school system is 
followed as closely as possible. The children are graded and grouped according 
to ability. Since the pupils are selected from many different rooms, the grades 
and numbers in the various classes differ. This program requires very careful 
planning and well-prepared assignments in order to keep a proper progression of 
work, 





THE SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL: PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE’ 


J. ASBURY PITMAN 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


A full century has passed since the beginning of the revival of 
education in Massachusetts which a decade later gave birth to the 
first normal school in America. Then followed, for the remainder 
of the first quarter of that century, a period of storm and stress in 
which the professional schools of this type were constantly attacked 
by the public press, platform, and pulpit and, most bitterly of all, 
by organized groups of alleged educators, who, in 1840, carried their 
fight into the state Legislature. The answer to this attack was the 
opening of the normal school at Bridgewater in September of that 
year; later, increased capacity and more generous provision for this 
school and the two other existing schools; and, in 1846, the erection 
at Bridgewater of the first normal-school building in America. The 
enrolment in these three schools steadily increased, and the question 
of the establishment of a fourth school soon received serious con- 
sideration. 

Apparently, the first suggestion that this proposed school should 
be located in Salem was made in August, 1852, by the Honorable 
Charles W. Upham, then mayor of the city, following the examina- 
tion by the Governor and the State Board of Education of the site 
offered by the town of Framingham for the normal school which was 
first established at Lexington and then located at West Newton. 
Later in the year, at the same meeting at which the proposals from 
Framingham were accepted, the Board resolved to recommend to 
the Legislature the establishment of a normal school in Essex Coun- 
ty. This recommendation was adopted, and the Board was author- 
ized to expend “the sum of six thousand dollars, from the proceeds 
of the public lands or the school fund, to defray the expense of pro- 
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viding a site, of erecting or purchasing a suitable building and fur- 
nishing the necessary appurtenances and apparatus for said school.” 
This resolve received the signature of Governor George S. Boutwell 
on April 16, 1853. 

Proposals were received by the State Board of Education from 
North Andover, Groveland, Chelsea, and Salem. At a meeting held 
June 2, 1853, after a comparison of the advantages offered by the 
several localities, the Board decided on Salem as “the most accessi- 
ble, nearly central as to population, and offering facilities for the 
improvement of the pupils by its school and its literary and scien- 
tific advantages surpassed by those of few towns in the common- 
wealth.” The influence of the Honorable Robert S. Rantoul, Jr., 
who was a member of the Board of Education, was doubtless an im- 
portant factor in this decision. : 

The city of Salem furnished according to agreement the site 
formerly occupied by the Registry of Deeds, at the corner of Sum- 
mer and Broad streets, erected thereon the original building, and 
furnished it. The total cost of the building, exclusive of the site, 
which was valued at $5,000, was about $13,000. Of this sum, $2,000 
was contributed by the Eastern Railroad Corporation, and $6,000 
was appropriated by the state, which later authorized, in addition 
to this amount, the expenditure of $2,500 for the grading of the land 
and for equipment. 

The building was dedicated and the school opened on September 
14, 1854. Addresses were delivered by the Honorable George S. 
Boutwell, then a member of the State Board of Education, who as 
governor had been interested in the establishment of the school and 
in its location at Salem; Barnas Sears, secretary of the Board; and 
others. The building was formally presented to the state by Mayor 
Joseph Andrews and accepted by Governor Emory Washburn. 

The school opened with a faculty consisting of the principal and 
one assistant teacher and with seventy-two students, of whom forty- 
eight were subsequently graduated. Of this first class, Miss Rebecca 
Manning, of this city, a cousin of Nathaniel Hawthorne, is the only 
surviving member. 

Since the establishment of the school, there have been enrolled 
more than nine thousand students, of whom nearly six thousand 
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have been graduated. During its history, there have been five prin- 
cipals and almost 250 teachers, including those who have taught in 
the training school. 

In consequence of the steadily increasing enrolment, the original 
building, which served the needs of the school until 1870, was en- 
larged at an expense of $25,000. This building, now owned by the 
city of Salem and occupied by the administration offices of the 
School Department, continued to serve the purposes of the state 
until the present building was completed and occupied in Septem- 
ber, 1896. From that time until 1912, when the training-school 
building was erected, the elementary school occupied the first floor 
of the normal-school building. 

Although not large, the plant is well suited to the needs of the 
school for the present and in the immediate future. It represents 
an investment of approximately a million dollars, which is probably 
somewhat less than one-tenth of the total valuation of the physical 
property employed in the professional training of teachers under 
the auspices of the state in the ten state normal schools. 

In an address delivered at the celebration of the quarter-cen- 
tennial in 1879, Dr. Richard Edwards, the first principal of the 
school, made the following statement. 

Fifteen years after the first attempt was made in America to put into prac- 
tical form the idea of preparing teachers by the authority and at the expense 
of the state, the Salem Normal School entered upon its career, and it came 
into the inheritance which these years had been preparing—the work done at 
Lexington, Barre, Bridgewater, West Newton, Westfield—the work done by 
Peirce, Newman, Tillinghast, May, Davis, Rowe, Stearns—although limited 
in amount, had yet been of such excellent quality as to incline the people to 
favor the enlargement of the normal-school agency. The state seemed pre- 
pared for a new institution. 

This school, at its opening, had the advantage, too, of coming more than 
twenty-five years after that educational revival which arose early in the first 
half of the century, and, beginning at the base of the educational fabric, has 
gone on expanding and rising ever since. Men had come to believe in the dig- 
nity and importance of primary teaching. The common pedagogue had ceased 
to be contemptible. The schoolma’am had begun to be treated with deference, 
and to beam with a new radiance under the influence of better pay. It was, 
therefore, a stimulating time. The vitality of such leaders as Horace Mann 
had gone into the educational movement. Great things were expected of it; 
great things had begun to be achieved by it. 
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In 1854 the number of normal schools, public and private, in the 
United States was but eight; in twenty-five years the number had 
increased to nearly 150. There are now 99 state teachers’ colleges 
maintaining one or more four-year courses, 109 state normal schools 
offering courses of two or three years in length, and 28 city normal 
schools offering courses of from two to four years in length. In addi- 
tion to these public teacher-training institutions, there are between 
five and six hundred colleges and universities maintaining depart- 
ments of education, a large proportion of which grant professional 
degrees. The wave of interest in the public schools set in motion 
by Horace Mann and his associates became irresistible. Agencies 
for the professional training of teachers have naturally multiplied and 
improved and have insured the quality of public-school education. 

History and biography are inseparable. Not only had this school 
the advantage of the experience of the earlier normal schools and 
of a much larger measure of popular support, but it was extremely 
fortunate in its early leaders. Dr. Edwards, the first principal, to 
whom reference has been made, was of Welsh stock, coming to this 
country with his parents at an early age. His educational oppor- 
tunities in Ohio were limited, but, at the age of twenty-one, he had 
taught for a limited time in county schools in that state. It was at 
about that time that he became acquainted with two Harvard grad- 
uates who induced him to migrate to Massachusetts and to become 
a student in the State Normal School at Bridgewater, where he 
came under the influence of Nicholas Tillinghast. Later he earned 
degrees in science and engineering in Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He was a teacher at Bridgewater from 1848 to 1853, when 
he came to Salem as principal of the Bowditch High School for 
Boys. In the same year he was appointed agent of the State Board 
of Education, and less than a year later he was promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the new normal school. 

His vigorous and constructive administration attracted wide at- 
tention; and, after but three years of service in this position, he be- 
came, on the recommendation of Horace Mann, the first principal 
of the city normal school at St. Louis, now Harris Teachers College. 
In the early days of the Civil War, he was called to succeed the 
first principal of the Illinois State Normal University, which was 
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then in its infancy. In his later years, after having practically es- 
tablished three normal schools, he was successively state superin- 
tendent of schools of Illinois and president of Blackburn College. 

In 1857 Alpheus Crosby, for many years professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth College, became the successor of Dr. Edwards. He had 
long been conscious of the need of greatly increased educational 
opportunities for women, and it was doubtless this interest that led 
him to accept an appointment somewhat foreign to his previous 
educational experience. It was only natural that he should place 
less emphasis on the professional aspects of his work than did his 
predecessor, but he not only magnified the importance of scholar- 
ship but did much to keep the fires of patriotism burning during 
the four dark years of the Civil War. 

For many years Professor Crosby had been actively interested 
in the abolition of slavery. At the end of the war, feeling that the 
freedmen needed his services more than did the school, he resigned 
the principalship to become the editor of a paper devoted to the 
interests of a race which was wholly unprepared to discharge the 
responsibilities of citizenship and whose rights were in grave danger. 

Professor Crosby was succeeded by Dr. Daniel B. Hagar, a 
scholarly man already widely known in educational circles as the 
efficient principal of the Jamaica Plain High School. In the lan- 
guage inscribed on the memorial tablet on my right, written after 
thirty-one years of efficient service, he was “a noble teacher—a 
patriotic citizen—a lover of truth—a Christian gentleman.” 

In 1896 Dr. Walter P. Beckwith became principal of the school. 
His ten years of service was conspicuous for a highly practical ad- 
ministration, which was the logical sequence of his long experience 
as a teacher and superintendent of schools. 

All these men and the present principal have been ably sup- 
ported by efficient and loyal teachers, many of whom have achieved 
national prominence as teachers and authors in their respective 
professional fields. 

The earlier principals were actively associated with a compara- 
tively small group of other leaders in the new profession, as is evi- 
denced by programs and reports of state and national educational 
meetings. 
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History repeats itself in each succeeding generation. It may be 
a matter of passing interest to note that there was an American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges in those early days of professional de- 
velopment. In 1859 there was held at Trenton, New Jersey, the 
first annual convention of the American Normal School Associa- 
tion, the proceedings of which compare most favorably with those 
of the meetings of the present national association of leaders in the 
professional training of teachers. Prominent among the speakers 
were Dr. Richard Edwards, then of St. Louis; Professor Alpheus 
Crosby, principal of this school; former Governor George S. Bout- 
well, then secretary of the State Board of Education; Henry K. 
Oliver, a native of Salem and an influential friend of the school, then 
superintendent of schools at Lawrence, best known, perhaps, as 
General Oliver, the author of the familiar hymn tune ‘‘Federal Street.” 

At this convention, among the associates of these men, whose 
addresses reflected the conditions then existing in this particular 
school, were Charles E. Hovey, the first principal of the Illinois 
State Normal University and later a general in the Union Army; 
Professor J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Superintendent 
George B. Emerson, of Boston; Principal George N. Bigelow, of 
Framingham; Principal John W. Dickinson, of Westfield, later 
secretary of the State Board of Education; Principal David N. 
Camp, of Connecticut; and Dana P. Colburn and Henry Barnard, 
of Rhode Island. Horace Mann, then president of Antioch College, 
being unable to be present, addressed a letter to the convention. 
This program, catalogues of this and other normal schools, and all 
available reports of the work of the school in those early days in- 
dicate excessive emphasis on the academic element; yet there is 
abundant evidence of a consistent effort to emerge from this type 
of education into what we now call “professionalized subject mat- 
ter.” The essential facts of psychology were taught, together— 
perhaps together—with the fundamental principles of teaching, but 
the application of these principles in the normal schools themselves 
came but slowly; training schools were few in number and were in 
an experimental stage; preparation for admission was inadequate, 
and the course of study was short; specialization was unknown. 

Changes came but gradually. The history of this. school is 
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typical of the evolution of the whole American system of teacher- 
training. 

It was not until 1866, twelve years after the school was estab- 
lished, that the course was prolonged from one and one-half to two 
years. Four years later an advanced course of four years was of- 
fered. Forty years had passed before high-school graduation was 
required for entrance. 

In 1896 the present main building was erected, and a training 
school, occupying the first floor, was gradually developed. The 
training-school building, a model of its kind, was erected in 1912, 
one-half of the cost of construction being contributed by the city of 
Salem, which was equally liberal in the contract governing the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the building. 

In 1908 the commercial department—the first in the country to 
combine in a functioning manner the technical and the professional 
training of teachers of the commercial subjects—was established. 
This department draws students from the entire state and supplies 
a large proportion of the teachers of these subjects employed in 
the high schools in Massachusetts. The course has evolved from 
one of two years to one of four years, leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in education. 

More recently departments for the preparation of teachers for 
junior high schools and for mentally retarded children have been 
established, Each course is three years in length. The elementary 
course has also been prolonged to three years. 

Much of the history of this school here recorded is in common 
with that of other American normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
After a century of experimentation and slow growth there has 
evolved a science of education, and teaching is at last generally 
recognized as a profession; but a thoughtful analysis of the past 
achievements and a careful inventory of present conditions—great 
as our accomplishments have been—leaye no doubt of the need of 
further development of our teacher-training institutions. What, 
then, of the future? 

Without depreciating the quality of service that is now being 
rendered by the normal schools of this state and by normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and university departments of education through- 
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out the country, it is expedient to anticipate, if we may, the future 
development of these institutions during another period of ninety 
years. This may seem a bold venture, but there can be no doubt 
that much more of liberal education, of technical knowledge and 
experience, and of sound and extensive professional training will be 
required of teachers in all fields in the future than has been expected 
in the past. The leading schools of theology, medicine, and law 
require for admission a minimum of three or four years of academic 
preparation beyond the secondary school; and many students enter 
on the technical study of engineering in its various forms after hav- 
ing completed a full course in a liberal-arts college. The profession 
of teaching can hardly set up lower standards than these, whether 
the institution engaged in teacher-training be known as a normal 
school or a teachers’ college. The demand that teachers shall pos- 
sess more real scholarship is well founded. Although departmental 
teachers in the secondary school require more specialized knowledge, 
they hardly need a better general education than do teachers in the 
elementary school, and all teachers require thorough and patient 
training in the science of education and in the art of teaching. 

Massachusetts has long since adopted the policy of admitting 
to her normal schools only qualified graduates of secondary schools 
and of requiring of them not less than two years of professional work. 
By natural processes of evolution, courses of three and four years, 
the latter leading to the degree of bachelor of science in education, 
have been established. All the normal schools of the state are now 
well on the way toward requiring a minimum of three years of prep- 
aration on the part of teachers for the elementary school. This re- 
quirement will naturally lead to the adoption of a four-year curricu- 
lum for the junior high school department as well as for the senior 
high school department and the several departments engaged in 
preparing teachers of art, music, household arts, manual arts, com- 
mercial subjects, and other special subjects. 

Such a program as has been outlined will result in the inclusion 
in the curriculums of teacher-training institutions more of the essen- 
tials of a liberal education, a much larger number and variety of 
courses in professionalized subject matter, more courses for teachers 
of the different types of vocational education, and opportunities 
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for research which are not now available. There will, doubtless, 
also be a demand for additional departments for the preparation of 
special teachers of subjects which are now taught, or which will be 
taught, in the public schools. 

The scope and the activities of a normal-school system can be 
measured only by the needs of the educational system of the state 
to which it ministers. Its policy should be to train teachers for all 
positions in the public schools unless the work can be performed at 
least equally well by other agencies; even then, it is highly desirable 
that the state should set the standards for all the agencies engaged 
in the preparation of teachers for the schools for which it is respon- 
sible and should influence the practices of these agencies. 

Changing social and economic conditions require standards of 
popular education essentially different from those of nearly a cen- 
tury ago when normal schools first came into being. The needs of 
a complex society must be supplied by a more elaborate system of 
education than that of former years, and there must be a correspond- 
ing differentiation in the preparation of teachers. Special needs 
must be met by more highly specialized training. Longer and more 
intensive courses of professional training have become imperative. 
Such professional standards demand a degree of material reward 
that will attract to the profession individuals of the highest type 
and retain them in the profession. The public is fast responding to 
the need for better salaries, and it is very properly insisting on more 
efficient training in the normal schools. Such service can be secured 
only by offering salaries materially larger than those paid in the el- 
ementary and secondary schools. 

If the normal schools are to supply the demand for specialists 
in an increasing variety of subjects, the number of specialized cur- 
riculums must be increased. The training of these specialists can 
hardly be accomplished in general courses. In addition to the fa- 
cilities now afforded for the preparation of teachers and supervisors 
of music, drawing and fine arts, manual arts, household arts, com- 
mercial arts, classes for mentally retarded and deaf children, and 
other departments of work which have already been established, 
more attention must be given to special training in many other 
fields. 
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The population of Massachusetts is distinctly urban, but, ap- 
parently, there is still need for teachers who are especially trained 
for the rural schools. Although not an occupation of major impor- 
tance, agriculture is still the principal industry of considerable sec- 
tions of the state, and school and home gardening is an important 
subject even in urban communities. It is possible that a single 
normal school might profitably establish courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers in this field. The demand for such training, although 
not large, has existed for many years. 

The increasing demand for teachers of physical education should 
be met by one of the normal schools rather than by private insti- 
tutions. The courses offered should make liberal provision for in- 
struction in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene carried beyond the 
elementary stage as well as for a complete program of instruction 
in physical training and athletics. 

Public-school systems are finding employment for school nurses, 
and but few who have had adequate professional training for this 
particular form of service are available. A school nurse should have 
had much training in common with that of a school teacher, and 
her hospital training should have been specialized to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of her particular position. One of the normal schools 
might profitably engage in the preparation of school nurses in co- 
operation with one or more selected hospitals. 

The library facilities in many normal schools throughout the 
country are inadequate. The library should occupy quarters which 
will accommodate large numbers of students who will use it as a 
study hall. The library itself should be carefully chosen with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of each department in the school, and 
the central library should include a large and comprehensive col- 
lection of books calculated to meet the general needs of an educa- 
tional institution of a high grade. It should be under the direction 
of one or more trained librarians who have sufficient ability as teach- 
ers to give instruction in library methods to all students, preferably 
early in the course. This instruction should not only lead to a more 
intelligent and efficient use of the library by the students themselves 
but also provide professional training which will result to the ad- 
vantage of the children in the public schools whom the students 
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are to teach. At least one normal school in a state system like our 
own should maintain a department for the thorough training of 
school librarians; the demand for such librarians is steadily increas- 
ing in the high schools. 

Every normal school endeavors to inspire its students with such 
a professional spirit that they will continue their training in a sys- 
tematic way after their graduation, and large numbers of them be- 
come candidates for advanced diplomas and degrees in university 
schools of education. Such a normal-school system as ours will 
ultimately—in some of the normal schools, at least—provide op- 
portunity for such advanced study as must now be pursued in pri- 
vate educational institutions. 

There should also be adequate opportunity for graduates in 
service to secure professional degrees. In part, this opportunity 
may be provided by means of a closer co-ordination between the 
normal schools and the State Division of University Extension and 
closer relations with university departments of education. Normal- 
school plants should be utilized for courses conducted under the 
auspices of the State Division of University Extension, and provi- 
sion should be made for the recognition of certain professional 
courses toward a degree. At least some of the normal schools should 
be authorized at once to confer the Master’s degree. 

The granting of advanced degrees should lead to the establish- 
ment of courses for the somewhat highly specialized training neces- 
sary for the administrative positions of superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, and department head, and more attention than at pres- 
ent should be given to the training of special teachers of the several 
subjects which are taught in the junior and senior high schools. 

It is a question for careful consideration whether the school year - 
should not be divided into quarters so that the summer quarter— 
at least in certain schools—may constitute a definite unit of profes- 
sional work. Such an arrangement of the calendar would facilitate 
the continuation of professional work by teachers in service and 
would be of great assistance in the evaluation of credits. 

Teachers in normal schools and training schools should be avail- 
able for a reasonable amount of professional service in summer 
schools, in courses conducted under the auspices of the State Divi- 
sion of University Extension, and in teachers’ associations and in- 
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stitutes. This service would necessitate a lighter teaching load in 
the normal school than is now usual, but it would be an invaluable 
means of extending the influence of the normal school. 

It will probably be necessary in the near future for normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges to check their work against the suc- 
cess of their graduates in the field. It is obvious that the actual 
measured results obtained by trained teachers should be sufficiently 
in advance of those obtained by untrained teachers fully to warrant 
the claims of teacher-training institutions. At the same time, these 
institutions should be able to demonstrate clearly in both quantita- 
tive and qualitative terms the value of the work which they are 
doing. As one means to this end, provision should be made whereby 
each normal school and teachers’ college, in co-operation with the 
school departments involved, may follow up the professional devel- 
opment of its graduates for at least the first year of their practical 
experience in the field. A part of this system may well consist of 
conferences of considerable length held at the school with recent 
graduates, but there are obvious advantages to be derived from sys- 
tematic supervision in the field, not the least of which is the dis- 
covery of such weaknesses as may exist in the work of the profes- 
sional school to the end that they may be corrected and the general 
efficiency of the school increased. 

Although the normal school is a part of the state system of edu- 
cation, it must be remembered that it is essentially a professional 
institution. The admission of a student is a privilege, not a right, 
for training is given not primarily for the benefit of the student him- 
self but for the good of the children whom he will teach and for the 
general welfare of society.: The diploma of the secondary school 
alone, then, cannot be made a passport to the normal school. If the 
normal schools are to rank with other professional institutions, they 
must demand of all applicants thorough academic training of a 
character which actually prepares for such prescribed courses as 
have the prerequisite of academic knowledge in addition to a rea- 
sonably broad and balanced general education. 

Professional and social aptitudes are of vastly greater importance 
than are scholastic attainments, but these qualities are too subtle ~ 
to be discovered readily. More reliable analytical ratings of per- 
sonal characteristics by committees of teachers in the secondary 
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school; improved agencies for vocational guidance both in the pre- 
paratory school and in the professional school; more scientific, and 
consequently more rational, intelligence tests; and doubtless other 
means which the science of education will discover, should aid in 
the selection of candidates for the teaching profession. 

Although, as has already been suggested, a large part of the 
work in any course in the normal school should be prescribed, there 
is need of still further differentiation of courses. The normal-school 
curriculums should afford a larger opportunity than at present for 
the election both of courses and of subjects within these courses; 
suitable agencies for the guidance of students in the selection of ap- 
propriate courses and subjects after their admission to the normal 
school should be established; and the work of these agencies should 
be correlated with the work of student advisers in the secondary 
school. Such adjustments should be made a means both of eliminat- 
ing a great economic waste and of safeguarding the interests of the 
children to be taught. 

Although the normal-school system of each state should aim to 
meet its own peculiar needs, there is unquestionably too great a 
divergence in the courses offered in different normal schools through- 
out the country. There may well be a larger agreement in the es- 
sentials. This result might be accomplished in a measure by a gen- 
eral survey of public teacher-training institutions, perhaps conduct- 
ed by one of the educational foundations if not by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the United States Office of Education, or a special commission 
specifically authorized by Congress. Such a study should result in 
higher standards without leading to an undesirable degree of stand- 
ardization, which ought always to be avoided. 

There is now a marked tendency to require at least the equiva- 
lent of the Master’s degree as a prerequisite for a position as teacher 
in a normal school. This degree should be based in large measure 
on professional work unless adequate professional training in addi- 
tion to four years of academic work is already possessed by the 
candidate. Obviously, successful experience in teaching should be 
another requirement, and continued professional training in service 
should be encouraged, if not absolutely required. It is apparent 
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that no less professional training should be required of teachers in 
the training school, since they are the instructors who set definite 
examples in the technique of teaching and who apply the theory of 
the normal school in a practical—not to say philosophical—way. 
This suggestion implies, of course, equality of salaries and higher 
salaries than those provided for in our present schedule. 

As a further means of encouraging continued professional train- 
ing, provision should be made for sabbatical leave of absence for 
professional purposes with full or half pay. All other practical means 
for continued training in service should be encouraged. 

The occasional exchange of teachers for a year would in many 
cases be a distinct advantage, particularly if teachers of outstanding 
ability from other parts of the country, or indeed from other coun- 
tries, were brought in to enrich the work of the institution. 

In a compact normal-school system like that of Massachusetts, 
it would seem to be feasible to employ a few highly qualified in- 
structors who would give courses in several of the schools, perhaps 
in all of them, during a period of two or three years, thus attaching 
to the staffs professors who would rank in every way with those in 
the large universities. Under present conditions, it is difficult in 
most of the states to secure for the teacher-training institutions 
under the direction of the state instructors who have in their re- 
spective fields of scholarship the standing that is expected of a cer- 
tain proportion, at least, of the faculties of state and endowed uni- 
versities. 

It is frequently charged—and it is probably true—that most 
normal schools have been unduly influenced by tradition and that 
more attention should be given to research and scientific study. 
Increased attention to these fields would be more easily possible 
if the teaching load could be made somewhat lighter than it is at 
present. The logical outcome of this condition should be more pro- 
ductive work both in the development of subjects of instruction 
and in the production of textbooks. Obviously, the normal schools 
ought to be leaders in curriculums and selected subject matter as 
well as in methods of teaching, and their faculties should include 
members especially trained in educational research. 

Included in the equipment should be much larger training-school 
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facilities than those now connected with most normal schools. Such 
facilities would afford better opportunity for earlier and more intel- 
ligent observation and participation in the actual work of teaching. 
Although considerable expense is involved, it is highly desirable 
that each normal school should have at its disposal three somewhat 
distinct types of elementary schools: a school of observation taught 
entirely by teachers of outstanding ability in the technique of teach- 
ing, a training school in which most of the teaching is done by nor- 
mal-school students for practice, and a school maintained primarily 
for the purpose of carrying on long-continued experiments in educa- 
tion. With these facilities, there should be a closer co-ordination 
between the normal schools and the training schools than that which 
sometimes exists under present conditions. The theory taught in 
the normal school and the practice in the training school should be 
in complete accord, at least so far as fundamental principles are 
concerned; and this agreement should be clearly apparent to the 
student teachers. 

A modern normal-school plant should provide for the housing 
of a large proportion of the students in residence halls. This pro- 
vision would make possible a well-rounded institutional life, the 
educative influences of which can be made of the greatest importance 
in the preparation of teachers. Certain of the women’s colleges re- 
quire students to live in the residence halls even if their homes are 
in the local community. If a requirement of this type is significant 
in a liberal-arts college, it would be ten times more significant in a 
normal school or teachers’ college. The original theory in Massa- 
chusetts was that the dormitory is a means of attracting students 
to the school and thus to the teaching profession. The possibility 
of attracting students by this means was regarded as sufficient jus- 
tification for the existence of the dormitory. Far more important, 
however, is the influence of the dormitory as an educational and 
socializing agency in the training of prospective teachers. 

These suggested improvements in a steadily growing profession 
imply increased cost, but the American public is ever ready to 
make real investments in popular education. Because of this spirit 
—and only because of it—have the ideals of Horace Mann and his 
immediate co-workers and those of the founders of this old school 
become realities. 
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AUTHORITY TO INSURE SCHOOL PROPERTY AND TEACHERS 


There have been relatively few cases dealing with the authority 
of school boards to insure school property. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the power to insure school property is necessarily im- 
plied from the general power which a school board possesses to man- 
age and control the property of the school district. To deny the of- 
ficers of a school district authority to protect the district against the 
loss of its property by fire would be entirely unreasonable. The Ap- 
pellate Court of Indiana has said in this connection: “We are of the 
opinion that, under the statutory provisions placing upon the trus- 
tees the duty of caring for and managing the school property, [a 
township trustee] has such implied authority that, in the exercise of 
his discretion, he may make reasonable expenditures from the special 
school revenue by way of procuring insurance on such property 
against fire.”? In Pennsylvania it has been held that, in the absence 
of legislation to the contrary, a school board may insure a building 
in the process of construction and embody in the building contract a 
provision to that effect. 

There is some doubt as to the authority of a school board to take 
out insurance in a mutual association where no fixed premium is 
charged, the losses being prorated among the members. A Kentucky 
statute authorized county boards of education to insure school prop- 
erty. In sustaining the right of a board to take out insurance in a co- 
operative or assessment association, the court reasoned as follows: 

Included in these powers by implication, it would seem that the board of 


education is authorized to contract for insurance with any insurance corporation 
which the public policy of the state has by statute authorized to do an insurance 
* Clark School Township v. Home Insurance and Trust Company, 20 Ind. App. 543, 
51 N.E. 107. 
2 Hagan Lumber Company v. Duryea School District, 277 Pa. 345, 121 Atl. 107. 
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business of the character of insuring public-school buildings against fire and 
other casualties, unless there is a statute which by express provision or necessary 
implication forbids the board of education to contract with it, or the provisions 
of its articles of incorporation are such that the nature of the contract which it 
can enter into is one which the board of education cannot for some valid reason 
effect, and is therefore necessarily excluded as an insurer. 

As the court indicated, there may be some constitutional or stat- 
utory provision which renders insurance in a mutual association il- 
legal. Such was the situation in an Idaho case.? The constitution 
provided that no school district should “lend or pledge the credit or 
faith thereof directly or indirectly, in any manner, to, or in aid of, 
any individual, association, or incorporation, for any amount or for 
any purpose whatever, or become responsible for any debt, contract, 
or liability of any individual, association, or corporation.” It also 
prohibited any school district from incurring any indebtedness ex- 
ceeding in any year the income or revenue provided for it for that 
year. A school district took out insurance in a mutual association, 
incurring thereby unlimited liability. The schoolhouse was burned, 
and the company refused to pay on the ground that the contract was 
void. The court sustained the position taken by the company. ‘To 
permit a school district to become a member of a county mutual 
fire-insurance company would be indirectly to sanction the use of 
public funds raised by taxation for a private as distinguished from a 
public purpose.” 

There seems to be but one case dealing with the authority of 
school boards to carry group life insurance for teachers. In the case 
of Nohl v. Board of Education,’ action was brought to enjoin the 
Board of Education of Albuquerque, New Mexico, from using public 
funds for this purpose. The statutes of New Mexico authorized 
boards of education to defray all expenses “connected with the 
proper conduct of the public schools in their respective districts.” 
Was the expenditure in question connected with the proper conduct 
of schools? The court answered this question in the affirmative. 

It is admitted that the securing of group insurance for the teachers enables 
the Board of Education to procure a better class of teachers and prevents fre- 


* Dalzell v. Bourbon County Board of Education, 193 Ky. 171, 235 S.W. 360. 
2 School District No. 8 v. Twin Falls County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 30 
Idaho 400, 164 Pac. 1174. 
_ 3 Nohl v. Board of Education, 27 N.M. 242, 199 Pac. 373, 16 A.L.R. 1085. 
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quent changes in the teaching force. This is certainly desirable and conducive to 
the “proper conduct of the public schools.” School funds are now being spent in 
all the school districts of the state and in many, if not all, of the other states for 
purposes and objects unquestionably proper, gauged by our advancing civiliza- 
tion, which a quarter of a century ago would have been considered highly im- 
proper. In many of the schools we have mechanical instruction in many of the 
trades and professions which not so many years ago would not have been toler- 
ated. The teaching of music, arts, and science has become a recognized neces- 
sity. Many things are provided now for the comfort and convenience of both 
teachers and pupils which heretofore would have been prohibited by injunction 
as an improper expenditure of public funds. In some of the schools of the state 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, playgrounds, and other forms of recreation, 
amusement, and diversion are provided, because it is recognized by advanced 
public sentiment that such instrumentalities are calculated to, and do, promote 
the cause of education and tend to better the schools and keep the pupils and 
teachers satisfied and contented. Many corporations employing large numbers 
of laborers throughout the country carry group insurance on such employees 
with the same object in view as that which evidently was in the minds of the 
members of the Board of Education of the city of Albuquerque when the in- 
surance in question was purchased. 


While the reasoning in this case may be convincing to many, it is 
very doubtful whether other courts would follow it as a precedent. 
The only other case, it seems, more or less in point is one in which it 


was held that a municipality may not insure employees unless au- 
thorized to do so by statute." 


AUTHORITY TO EMPLOY A FOOTBALL COACH 

There is little judicial opinion on the implied authority of school 
boards to employ football coaches. In what seems to be the only 
case in point,? the Supreme Court of Oregon has ruled that no such 
authority can be implied, not even where the statutes prescribe phys- 
ical education as a part of the course of study. The contract with a 
certain teacher provided that “said teacher is to teach in the public 
schools of District No. 1, as High Sch. and Ath. Inst., with work sub- 
ject to assignment.” The teacher was assigned the duty of coaching 
the football team, and, when it was discovered that he was unable to 
coach the team, he was discharged. In an action for breach of con- 
tract, the teacher recovered damages. Said the court: 


t People v. Dibble, 189 N.Y.S. 29. 
2 Rockwell v. School District No. 1, 109 Ore. 480, 220 Pac. 142. 
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We know of no provision of the statute authorizing school districts to ex- 
pend public moneys for the instruction or coaching of high-school football teams, 
nor making the qualifications of a teacher in the public schools depend upon his 
ability as a coach of a football team. 

By Section 5275, Or. L., .. . . physical training is made a part of the pre- 
scribed courses of instruction in public schools, and, pursuant to this section, 
school boards are authorized to employ teachers competent to give physical- 
training instruction and to require them to give such instruction, but this physi- 
cal training is not coaching high-school boys in the art of playing football. If 
they are to receive such instruction from a teacher of the public schools, it ought 
to be done after school hours and without expense to the district. The physical 
training contemplated by the statute is a course of training for all of the pupils 
of a school, and not for the training of a few. Physical instruction is required to 
be given in order to better the physical condition and welfare of all pupils, and, 
under the statute, such physical training shall conform to that prescribed by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. This prescribed course does not in- 
clude the playing of football, nor the coaching of pupils for competition in foot- 
ball-playing with other teams. The defense pleaded, therefore, is insufficient to 
justify plaintifi’s discharge. 


AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE BOARD’S DISCRETION 


It is important that boards of education know how far they may 
go in delegating authority to the city superintendent or to com- 


mittees of their own members. The rule seems perfectly clear that, 
where the law vests the exercise of judgment and discretion in a 
board of education or other officers of a school district, that exercise 
of judgment and discretion cannot be delegated to any other person 
or body whatsoever.’ It is equally certain that school boards may 
delegate to their agents the performance of merely administrative or 
ministerial duties. Thus, where the law makes it the duty of a board 
to employ teachers, the board may delegate to the superintendent or 
to a committee the authority to ascertain proper persons to be em- 
ployed and even to draw up tentative contracts, but the contracts 
must be ratified by the board itself or they will not be valid. Where, 
on the other hand, all the terms of a contract have been definitely 
agreed on by the board at a legal meeting, the ministerial duty of 
executing the contract or reducing it to the proper form may be dele- 
gated to an agent. 


* Lindblad v. Board of Education, 221 Ill. 261, 77 N.E. 450; Taggart v. School Dis- 
trict No. 1, 96 Ore. 422, 188 Pac. 908; Coleman v. District of Columbia, 279 Fed. 990; 
Harris v. Inhabitants of Marblehead, 10 Gray (76 Mass.) 40; Keeler v. Frost, 22 Barb. 
(N.Y.) 400; State v. Jones, 143 Tenn. 575, 224 S.W. 1041. 
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An Oregon case’ is in point. A superintendent employed a 
teacher to perform the duties of another teacher who had become ill. 
She taught for three and one-half years, after which she was dis- 
charged. At the time of her alleged employment there was a statute 
in force to the effect that regularly employed teachers should be put 
on the permanent list after two years of service. There was also in 
force a statute which provided that “the board, at a general or spe- 
cial meeting called for that purpose, shall hire teachers, and shall 
make contracts with such teachers which shall specify the wages, 
number of months to be taught, and time employment is to begin, 
as agreed upon by the parties, and shall file such contracts in the 
office of the district clerk.” The discharged teacher brought action 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the board to restore her to her 
position. This the court refused to grant for the following reasons. 


The manifest purpose and spirit of the statute, and the only reasonable con- 
struction that can be given it, is that the relation of teacher cannot be created 
except by a written contract embodying the terms prescribed by the statute. 
The duty thus imposed upon the board is not delegable. The directors have been 
elected by the people to perform a duty requiring their judgment. It is not a 
ministerial function which may be performed by another The plaintiff had 
no right to rely upon the action of the superintendent as a basis of service in the 
capacity of teacher so as to become ultimately one of the permanently employed 
teachers. A knowledge of the law is imputed to her. There is no such thing as 
apparent scope of authority in one professing to act as agent for a public munici- 
pality of which the powers and their manner of exercise are so strictly and mi- 
nutely defined by statute. The law prescribes the scope and extent of the author- 
ity of those acting for the district, and no one can conceal himself behind the 
camouflage of apparent authority At her peril she depended upon her 
transactions with the superintendent, who really had no authority and, if he 
had, could not and did not exercise it as the law requires. 


A similar conclusion has been reached by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. A Miss Coleman was notified of her ap- 
pointment to a probationary teachership in a high school, subject to 
a special physical examination for physical fitness. Somewhat later 
the secretary of the board notified her again of her appointment and 
directed that she should appear and take the oath of office but made 
no mention of the physical examination. In the meantime, Miss 
Coleman had taken the examination, and she had been declared 
physically unfit. She contended, nevertheless, that the board was 

t Taggart v. School District No. 1, 96 Ore. 422, 188 Pac. 908. 
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estopped by the secretary’s letter from denying that her appoint- 
ment was without condition. To this contention the court replied: 


Besides, no representation of the secretary could effectuate her appoint- 
ment. He had no authority to employ teachers. That authority was vested 
solely in the board of education 

This power of appointment requires an exercise of judgment and could not 
be delegated to the secretary or anybody else. The maxim delegata potestas non 
potest delegari applies. Miss Coleman was charged with knowledge of this. ‘“‘Par- 
ties dealing with a municipal corporation are bound to know the extent of the 
power lawfully confided to the officers with whom they are dealing in behalf of 
such corporation, and they must guide their conduct accordingly” (Stone v. 
Bank of Commerce, 174 U.S. 412) Nor may Miss Coleman invoke the doc- 
trine that, where an agent acts within the apparent scope of his authority, his 
principal is bound. The secretary had no authority, actual or apparent, to bind 
the board concerning the matter in hand and could not have it under the statute. 
Of this, Miss Coleman had at least constructive knowledge. 

In Massachusetts a statute authorized the town of Marblehead 
to designate a schoolhouse site. In town meeting the selectmen were 
authorized to select a suitable site, and they undertook to do so. The 
court held that they acted without authority, for the selection of a 
site was ‘‘a discretion the town itself must use and cannot delegate 
to its officers.”” A statute of Illinois authorized school boards to 
issue anticipation warrants drawn against taxes levied but not col- 
lected. A board authorized its finance committee to “borrow such 
sums as are necessary.”’ The committee without further authority 
borrowed $25,000 from a bank on the warrants of the district. The 
court held that the warrants had not been legally issued. 

It also appears that the resolution delegated to the finance committee the 
power to determine the amount of money to be raised by the sale of warrants. 
Without question, it was the intention of the Legislature, as well as in accord- 
ance with sound public policy, that, before issuing these warrants, the authority 
should be expressly granted by the entire board and the particular tax to be 
anticipated should be definitely fixed and determined by the official action of the 
board.3 

In a New York case,‘ two of the three trustees of a school district 
levied a school tax at a meeting of which the third trustee had no 

* Coleman v. District of Columbia, 279 Fed. 990. 

* Harris v. Inhabitants of Marblehead, 10 Gray (76 Mass.) 40. 


3 Gray v. Board of School Inspectors, 231 Ill. 63, 83 N.E. 95. 
4 Keeler v. Frost, 22 Barb. (N.Y.) 400. 
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notice, but, when the warrant of assessment was carried to the ab- 
sent trustee, he signed it. In holding that the assessment was not 
legal, the court said: ‘Worden could not delegate his authority to 
the other two trustees to make the assessment. Neither could he, 
after they had made it, ratify and adopt the assessment or appor- 
tionment by indorsing his approval in the absence of the others. The 
authority which the trustees are required to administer in appor- 
tioning this tax involves the exercise of judgment and discretion—a 
power which cannot be delegated.” Similarly, in Tennessee, a board 
of school directors agreed among themselves that each director 
should employ the teacher for his subdistrict. Contracts made pur- 
suant to this agreement were not enforceable. ‘We are of the opin- 
ion,”’ said the court, “that the law required the directors to act to- 
gether as a board. They cannot delegate to each other performance 
of a duty cast upon them by law. The law requires that three shall 
be elected and each director must exercise his own will and purpose 
in person. Those who elect him are entitled to this.’* Finally, in 
Illinois a contract between a local school board and the board of con- 
trol of a state normal school whereby the two boards would jointly 
exercise control over certain schools to be used for practice teaching 
was held void because the local school board could not delegate to 
another powers and discretion vested by law in itself.? 

School boards may, on the other hand, delegate to their agents 
the performance of purely administrative or ministerial duties. 
Where, for example, a board at a regular meeting voted to purchase 
a certain site for a schoolhouse at a stipulated price and authorized 
the president to pay the price and receive the deed for the property, 
there was no unwarranted delegation of discretion. The power dele- 
gated to the president was wholly ministerial.* Similarly, in New 
Jersey a committee of a board of education was delegated the duty of 
inviting proposals and submitting specifications with respect to 

* State v. Jones, 143 Tenn. 575, 224 S.W. 1041. 

2 Lindblad v. Board of Education, 221 Ill. 261, 77 N.E. 450. 

3 Looney v. Consolidated Independent School District of Cromwell, 201 Towa 436, 205 
N.W. 328; Kraft v. Board of Education, 67 N.J. Law 512, 51 Atl. 483; Schwiizer v. Board 
of Education, 79 N.J. Law 342, 75 Atl. 447; Ames v. Board of Education, 127 Atl. 95. 

4 Looney v. Consolidated Independent School District of Cromwell, 201 Iowa 436, 
205 N.W. 328. 
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school desks. Although the resolution awarding the contract was 
adopted in due form by the board itself, it was contended that the 
duties performed by the committee were of such a character as to 
render the final action of the board merely perfunctory. In holding 
otherwise, the court said: 

Where, however, the power to purchase is only ministerial or administrative, 
it may be delegated to a committee of the corporate body created for the pur- 
pose, . . . . and, even where such corporate action is necessary, the fact that the 
negotiations have been conducted by a committee for that purpose will not 
invalidate the resolution awarding the contract provided the result of such nego- 
tiation is first reported to the corporate body and there discussed and considered 
before final action. 


To the same effect is a case in which it was contended that a 
building contract was illegal because the building committee adver- 
tised for, received, and opened bids. Said the court: 

By the rules of the board, such functions seem to have been delegated to 
that committee. We incline to think that the function was purely ministerial or 
administrative and could properly be delegated But whether so or not is 
immaterial, for the committee, after opening the bids, reported to the board of 
education, and the board acted on the bids and awarded the contract. Clearly 
the contract so awarded is not rendered unlawful by the fact that the appro- 
priate committee advertised for, received, and opened the proposals.’” 


Not only may a school board not delegate its discretionary pow- 
ers; it may not limit them by contract’ or by previous agreement.4 A 
South Carolina case’ is precisely in point. There was need for a new 
school building in the city of Gaffney. The board appointed a com- 
mittee to make inquiries, to report as to the best location, and to 
circulate a petition for an election on the question of issuing bonds to 
purchase a site. It was claimed that, in circulating the petition, the 
committee assured those who signed it that the new building would 
be erected at the west end of the city and that, if this representation 
had not been made, the bonds would not have been voted. The 


Kraft v. Board of Education, 67 N.J. Law 512, 51 Atl. 483. 
2 Schwitzer v. Board of Education, 79 N.J. Law 342, 75 Atl. 447. 
3 Conley v. School Directors, 32 Pa. 194. 


4 Sarratt v. Cash, 103 S.C. 531, 88 S.E. 256; Jennings v. Clearwater School District, 
65 Cal. App. 102, 223 Pac. 84; State v. Board of Education, 88 Kan. 199, 127 Pac. 623. 


5 Sarratt v. Cash, 103 S.C. 531, 88 S.E. 256. 
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board contended that, if such representation was made, it was made 
without its authority. After the bonds had been voted and the 
money was in hand, the board decided to erect the building near the 
business center of the city. Action was brought to enjoin the board 
from locating the building on the lot finally designated. The injunc- 
tion was denied. © 


Assuming, then, as we must for the purpose of this inquiry, that the repre- 
sentations were made with the effect alleged, the question is: Should that pre- 
clude the trustees from now exercising the judgment and discretion vested in 
them by law to locate the building where they believe it ought to be located to 
best subserve the educational interests of the district as a whole? Or, stating the 
proposition differently, must they now, because of those representations, abuse 
their discretion by locating the building where, in their judgment, it will not be 
for the best interests of the district? They are bound, under the statute and 
their oath of office, to exercise their discretion and judgment, in the language of 
the statute (Civ. Code, Sec. 1761) “‘so as best to promote the educational inter- 
ests of their district.”” This power and duty is continuing and inalienable. They 
could not, therefore, bind themselves by promises or representation so as to 
divest themselves of the right to a free and untrammeled exercise of their judg- 
ment and discretion for the best interests of their district at the time they were 
required to act as a body. They may have thought, when the representations 
were made, that it would be best to locate the building in the west end; but, upon 
further consideration of the matter, in the light of new reasons suggested by 
some of their body or others, they may have changed their minds; if so, they not 
only had the power, but it was their duty to themselves and to the district, to do 
so. It would be contrary to public policy to allow public officers who are charged 
with the duty of exercising their judgment and discretion for the benefit of the 
whole district to bind or fetter themselves by promise or representation to indi- 
viduals or to electors of a section of the district so that they could not, at all 
times, act freely and impartially for the benefit of the whole district. The power 
was conferred upon them for public purposes, and it could not be lawfully 
bartered away to influence signatures to the petition or votes in the election. 
The electors are presumed to have known this. Therefore, they had no legal 
right to rely upon the alleged representations or to be influenced by them in 
signing the petition or in voting in the election. 
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The experiment described in this article was carried on in the 
fifth grade in the Lee Laboratory School of the University of Mis- 
souri during the 1929 summer session of the University. Actual in- 
struction was limited to thirty days, the remainder of the time—ten 
days—being devoted to testing and classifying. 

The Lee Laboratory School was organized for the purpose of 
providing a demonstration school for the teachers attending the 1929 
summer session of the University of Missouri and for the further 
purpose of providing remedial instruction for children in the schools 
of the town of Columbia who do not attend the University Elemen- 
tary School. Consequently, the greater part of the instruction was 
of a remedial type. 

The progress made in language by the pupils in the fifth grade 
during the six weeks of instruction was measured by the Charters 
Diagnostic Language Test, Miscellaneous A, Form 2. This test was 
given first on June 18 and was repeated on July 26. There were 
nineteen children in the fifth grade. During the preceding school 
year these children attended seven different schools in the commu- 
nity. Since two pupils did not take the final test, results are pre- 
sented for only seventeen pupils. 

The group of pupils was much more nearly normal in many re- 
spects than such a small and unselected group could have been ex- 
pected to be. The range in chronological ages was wide—from nine 
years and five months to thirteen years and eight months. The me- 
dian chronological age was ten years and four months, the median 
chronological age of a normal group of fifth-grade pupils being only 
nine years and six months. The range in mental ages was also wide— 
from nine years and seven months to thirteen years and one month. 
The median mental age—ten years and six months—was the same as 
440 
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that expected in the case of a normal group of fifth-grade pupils. 
The median intelligence quotient was 100. 

One type of remedial work in language was attempted through- 
out the entire period of instruction. Each day sentences were given 
to the class for correction, the number varying from eight to twenty. 
The sentences were placed on the blackboard before school each 
morning, and the children were instructed to correct these sentences 
at any time before a quarter to ten. No instructions were given be- 
yond one definite statement as to the type of correction; that is, 
there was never any discussion of the sentences or any practice on 
the particular type of sentences selected for the day. The papers 
were never collected. They were checked by the children, and from 
the first day all responsibility for correcting and checking the sen- 
tences was delegated to the children. 

Two types of sentences were used. Examples of these types are 
as follows: 

Write these sentences correctly: 

. This rose is the beautifulest. 
. She might of gone. 

. I told her to go. 

. The girls book was lost. 

. She looks badly. 

. She is no more taller than I. 
. Will you come two? 

. She sings beautiful. 

. I think it was him. 

10. Do you no the boy? 
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Choose the correct form: 
1. It is only Ruth and (me, I). 
2. I think it was Tom and (he, him). 
. (Lay, Lie) down, Rover. 
. He has (went, gone) home. 
. The pond was (froze, frozen). 
. The boy whistled (loud, loudly). 
. Mary Kathryn plays (good, well). 
. The janitor has (rung, rang) the bell. 


ow AM Sw 


The children were asked to write the sentences correctly and to 
keep their papers until the period at 9:45 A.M., when they were 
checked. The checking was done as follows: The teacher asked the 
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children to tell her the correct form of each sentence. If there was a 
choice of forms, she underlined the correct one. If the sentence had 
to be re-written, she erased the incorrect form and wrote the correct 
one. Even during the correction period there was no discussion. If a 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF THE CHARTERS D1aGNostic LANGUAGE TEST, MISCELLANEOUS A, Form 2, 
GIVEN ON JuNE 18 (TEST 1) AND JuLy 26 (TEST 2) 








TEST 1 TEstT 2 





Grade* 


VII 
+VI 
V 
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*-, score approximates standard for 25 percentile; +, score approximates standard for 75 per- 
centile; no prefix, score approximates standard for median. 

¢ Pupil 12 scored below the 25 percentile standard for Grade III. His grade is recorded as —III be- 
cause the test does not give standards for grades below the third. 


child gave the wrong form, another child usually corrected him. If a 
decision was not made at once, the teacher read the sentence correct- 
ly and wrote it. If the correct form was given, she merely repeated 
it and wrote it. 

The purpose of the experiment was to try to determine whether 
discussion and long group recitations are necessary, or even ad- 
vantageous, in the attempt to bring a group of children up to the 
standard for their particular grade on such a test as the Charters 
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Diagnostic Language Test, Miscellaneous A, which tests a specific 
type of language ability. The teacher believed that such an ability 
is the result of the formation of certain habits and that brief drill 
periods, in which certain bonds are set up and then made over and 
over again, are of greater value than discussion periods involving 
the reasons for using certain expressions. The data secured seem to 
support her theory. 

The results of the two tests are shown in Table I. This table 
should be read as follows: Pupil 1 made a score of 5 on the Charters 
Diagnostic Language Test, Miscellaneous A, Form 2, on June 18 
and a score of 19 on the same test on July 26, showing a gain of four- 
teen points. Each score is tabulated as of the grade which has a 
standard for the median, a standard for the 25 percentile, or a 
standard for the 75 percentile approximating that score. 

The range in scores on Test 1 is from 2 to 10; on Test 2, from 6 to 
26. The median score on Test 1 is 6.5; on Test 2,16. The standard 
for the median score of a fifth-grade group is 11.6. There was an 
average gain in scores of nine points. 

During the six weeks of experimentation the median of the class 
in the type of language ability tested by the Charters Diagnostic 
Language Test, Miscellaneous A, increased from that for Grade III, 
two grades below the standard for the particular group, to that 
for Grade VI, one grade above the standard for the group. The 
range in scores also showed marked improvement. 

The whole experiment was carried on as casually as possible. No 
charts, records, or other evidences of improvement were kept. The 
children were aware that they would not be marked on the results 
of the daily language lessons. 





ENCOURAGING DISCUSSION IN TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


JOHN S. THOMAS 
Clippert School, Detroit, Michigan 


Freedom of discussion among teachers in meetings is a condition 
constantly sought but rather infrequently attained. In a group of 
teachers assembled for a general meeting, there frequently seems to 
be an attitude of languid indifference, or even restraint, throughout 
most of the period. It is lamentable that many of the opportunities 
found in such meetings for profitable study and progress are not 
productive of improved instruction. Probably, to a large extent, 
this situation may be traced to traditional inertia existing in the 
change of emphasis from administration to supervision. 

The desirability of teacher participation or co-operative super- 
vision is a subject that has received considerable attention in recent 
years. Teachers are not likely to be interested in the development 
of the school as a unit, however, until conditions are such that there 
is a desire on the part of everyone affected to enter whole-heartedly 
into the discussion of the school’s problems. 

The teachers’ meeting is a necessary and vital part of a broad 
supervisory program. It may be the faulty part, however, that de- 
feats an otherwise satisfactory plan. Unless the meeting provides for 
discussion and contributions from all teachers, it is difficult to arouse 
interest and to avoid a feeling of compulsion in attendance. Teach- 
ers’ meetings should be the key to the study of the school in its larger 
aspect. To be successful, they should represent the ideas and feel- 
ings of the entire group. 

This article attempts to present an accurate statement of a 
procedure’ used in teachers’ meetings that has evolved over a period 
of more than four years. There has been a conscious attempt 
throughout that time to encourage participation by teachers in the 
meetings. The reticence which was formerly displayed has been re- 
placed by a free expression of opinions, many of which contain valu- 
able contributions. The five objectionable types of meetings de- 

This procedure has been developed in the Monnier and Clippert Schools, Detroit. 
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scribed by Cubberley* have been eliminated. Short meetings at noon 
suffice for the routine-business type. Items which would constitute 
the bulletin-board type are placed on the office bulletin board. The 
grievance-day, the grumbling, and the lecture-by-the-principal 
types are handled largely through personal interviews. The general 
meetings are then used for varying types of constructive activity. 


MEETINGS PLANNED IN ADVANCE 


The subjects of the meetings are those which intimately concern 
all teachers in the building. A continuous relation exists between 
the subjects of one meeting and those of the next. The general sub- 
ject of the meetings is planned in advance dover a period of one 
semester. Each meeting constitutes a separate phase of the program. 
This procedure is in direct accord with the first principle set up by 
Barr and Burton: “The topic, or series of topics, should deal with 
live issues with which the group is vitally concerned.” 

These general meetings are held once each month. The time of 
the meeting is at the close of school on the third Tuesday of the 
school month. The place is usually the library of the school unless 
there is some demonstration or other form of activity which requires 
the use of another room. One important feature of the plan is the 
use of tables around which groups may sit for discussion. The length 
of the meeting is determined in advance. It rarely lasts more than 
one hour, and the meeting is so planned that the business is com- 
pleted in that time. Teachers have other opportunities during the 
month to meet in smaller groups, either working in committees on 
special problems or discussing methods that apply to particular sit- 
uations. 

One week or more previous to the time of a meeting, a notice 
that states the time, the place, and the purpose of the meeting is 
placed on the bulletin board in the office. A large part of this notice 
describes in some detail the specific purpose of the meeting, gives an 
outline of the conduct of the activity, and presents three or four 
definite questions to serve as a guide to the teachers in their pre- 

t Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, pp. 514-15. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


2A. S. Barr and William H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction, p. 410. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 
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liminary thinking. If the notice is long, it is usually mimeographed 
to provide a copy for each teacher. It seems desirable to present in 
this way the different sides of the problem to be considered and to 
set up also limits within which the discussion should proceed. To 
a large extent, the notice serves as a guide and as an outline of pro- 
cedure for the meeting. 

On the day of the meeting, a domestic-science class prepares the 
materials and arranges a table in the library to serve tea or refresh- 
ments as the first part of the meeting. This sociable period occupies 
not more than fifteen minutes. From the standpoint of immediate 
and apparent results, it is probably the most justifiable of any part 
of the entire procedure. A “psychology tea” of this kind does much 
to relieve the strangeness naturally existing among a large group of 
people who are related only indirectly through the contacts of their 
work and a general similarity of interests. It also serves as a period 
of relaxation between the afternoon session and the meeting. This 
feature of the monthly gatherings can be carried out with compara- 
tively little effort and is apparently amply justified in the results 
secured. 

The principal usually acts as chairman of the meeting, opening it 
promptly at the close of the time allotted to the tea. Two or three 
minutes are devoted to general announcements that are of im- 
portance to the group. Then the subject is introduced by describing 
it in terms of its applicability to the school and by giving some idea of 
current comment and studies by authorities. The practical situa- 
tion is amplified by modern theory. An attempt is made to present 
the problem in an unbiased way and to set up no prejudices in the 
minds of those who are about to discuss it. This introduction to the 
discussion takes not more than six or seven minutes. The time limit 
eliminates all tendency to wander from the subject and to dwell on 
extraneous features. While this introduction is usually made by the 
principal, it is desirable to have the committee chairman conduct the 
meeting if it is devoted to a consideration of a report or a study by a 


teacher committee. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


The next phase of the procedure consists in a simple device which 
has probably been one of the most important factors in encouraging 
discussion. All teachers who are in attendance are divided into four 
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or five groups. One member of each group acts as chairman, con- 
ducting the discussion along the predetermined path. There are 
thirty-six teachers who attend the meetings. The real purpose of 
the grouping is to bring closer together not more than seven indi- 
viduals. There seems to be a hesitancy on the part of some people 
to voice opinions before a large number. This hesitancy is overcome 
when they are part of a smaller and more intimate group. Each 
group sits around a table and conducts a round-table discussion 
under the direction of the leader or chairman. This discussion cen- 
ters about the questions that have been asked in the preliminary 
notice. The leader makes notes of the ideas that are expressed, and 
the whole discussion is condensed into a short report. This report 
is a consolidated statement of the ideas of all the teachers in the 
group. In a way, this plan follows that of a socialized recitation and 
has all the benefits to be found in a good lesson of that type. 

After about twenty minutes of group discussion, a report is 
expected from each group. This report is presented by the 
group chairman to the entire meeting. Questions are asked. 
They are usually answered not by the leader but by some mem- 
ber of the group which was originally responsible for the ques- 
tioned topic. Answers are volunteered, and they show intense inter- 
est on the part of all concerned. It is generally found that there is 
considerable variation in the results of the discussion as presented 
in the reports. Fundamentally, the same ideas are brought forth 
because of the outline used, but different interpretations are given. 
The reports from the various groups give all teachers a comprehen- 
sive view of the problem. Many times there are direct differences of 
opinion. These are not likely to assume controversial proportions 
during the meeting. It is distinctly understood that the meeting will 
close at the end of the hour and that individual problems may be 
discussed with the chairman or principal at that time. 

During the course of the reports by the group leaders the chair- 
man is recording outstanding items for his use. He summarizes these 
and gives them to the whole group as the salient features of the 
discussion and, if possible, makes some recommendations concern- 
ing them. The written reports of the leaders are given to the chair- 
man at the close of the meeting. 

The next and last phase of the procedureis either to put into effect 
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the opinions of the teachers or to begin a study of the reports with a 
view to measuring and checking the conditions stated. Sometimes a 
questionnaire is prepared based on the meeting, and data are secured 
before any action is taken. 


TYPICAL SUBJECTS FOR MEETINGS 


There is a slight variation in the methods of the meetings from 
month to month, depending on the material presented, but essen- 
tially they are conducted in the same manner. Emphasis must be 
placed on the fact that these are not the only meetings held; they are 
rather only one division of a supervisory plan for the improvement 
of instruction through teacher study. 

One series of meetings was devoted to an analysis of the children 
in the school, who are largely of foreign-born parentage. Their par- 
ticular characteristics, their difficulties due to conditions not quite 
typical of the average American home, their reactions, adjustments 
in the course of study to meet their particular needs, and methods 
of applying the results of the studies made were the subjects of 
successive meetings. 

Another group of meetings was based on the development of 
teacher-committee activities. The first meeting of the semester was 
built around a questionnaire which had been answered by every 
teacher in the school and on which the plan for the semester was 
based. At the second meeting announcement of committee per- 
sonnel was made, and methods of conducting committee activities 
were discussed. Next came a discussion of the type of class organ- 
ization to be used during the following semester—homogeneous or 
mixed grouping—based on findings during the semester’s studies. 
The other meetings of the semester were devoted to the presentation 
of two committee studies—one on methods of avoiding disciplinary 
situations and the other on standards for classroom appearance and 
decoration. These two meetings were under the direction of the 
chairmen of the committees concerned. 

Meetings for the present year are being devoted to the develop- 
ment of a teachers’ handbook. The major grouping under division 
headings, the name, the general physical makeup, and the types of 
items to be included were discussed at one meeting. Other meetings 
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are being devoted to the particular items to be included, criticisms 
and revisions of preliminary drafts of the articles, and general 
organization into the completed handbook. 


ESSENTIAL PHASES OF THE PROCEDURE 


The teachers’ meetings described divide themselves into a num- 
ber of distinct steps. They seem in accord with accepted educational 
theory and practice. For purposes of condensed review, they may 
be summarized as follows: 

. Preparation of the semester plan. 

. Presentation of the preliminary notice and outline. 
Opening of meeting with tea or refreshments. 

. Introduction of the topic by the chairman. 

. Division into small discussion groups. 

. Selection of group discussion leaders. 

. Actual discussion in small groups. 

. Group reports presented to entire meeting. 

. Summary by the chairman of the meeting. 

10. Discussion put into practice. 

To encourage and actually to obtain free discussion and partici- 
pation at teachers’ meetings constitute a perplexing problem but one 
which should bring much satisfaction if the procedure used is success- 
ful. The principal must give considerable thought to the plan for 
each meeting. He cannot depend on possible inspiration to make it 
of value to the teachers. Such a meeting as this article describes is 
not a chance, isolated unit but, rather, a cycle of events, each of 
which has a particular relation to the others. As teachers have be- 
come acquainted with the plan, they have entered into it with 
greater enthusiasm. As enthusiasm and interest have increased, 
gratifying results and progress have been noted. 
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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1929). I 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this series of articles is to present a summary of 
investigations relating to reading published between July 1, 1928, 
and June 30, 1929. Five summaries of a similar character have been 
published. The first appeared as No. 28 of the supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, published by the Department of Education, 
the University of Chicago. The four remaining summaries were 
printed in issues of the Elementary School Journal from 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive. In presenting the following annotated bibliography, the 
writer has taken the liberty of including a few studies published 
before July 1, 1928, which did not come to his attention early enough 
to be included in previous bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. ANDERSON, ERNEST MITCHELL. 
Individual Differences in the Reading Ability of College Students. Univer- 
sity of Missouri Bulletin, Volume 29, Number 39. Education Series, 
Number 25. Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1928. Pp. 78. 
Reports the results of a study of 237 students in the University of Missouri to 
determine individual differences in reading ability and specific reading per- 
formance in educational psychology. 


2. ANONYMOUS. 
“Can First Grade Children Learn Two New Words a Day?” Denver 
Public Schools Bulletin, II (October, 1928), 10, 12. 
Reports the findings in a study to determine the number of words known by 
first-grade children on entering school and the probable number of words they 
can learn daily. 


3. ANONYMOUS. 
“An Experiment in Remedial Reading,” Denver Public Schools Bulletin, 
II (November, 1928), 7-8. 
Reports the results of remedial training in reading given to VII A pupils in 
all but one of the junior high schools in Denver. 
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4. BEAUMONT, AMANDA LEE, and GREEN, GERALDINE ROBINSON. 
The Dean’s Direction of the Leisure Reading of the Women Students in 
Teacher Training Institutions. Report of the Personnel Committee, 
Teacher Training Institution Section of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Jan. 17, 1928. Pp. 72. 
Summarizes reports from fifty-five teacher-training institutions relative to the 
amount and source of leisure reading of women students. 


5. Beck, MAE MILLER. 
“The Vocabulary of First Readers,” Peabody Journal of Education, V1 
(January, 1929), 224-27. 
Presents the results of a comparative study of the vocabularies of twelve 
beginning readers published before 1922 and of eight such readers published 
in 1926 and 1927. 


6. BEGGS, BERENICE. 
“Does Environment Determine a Child’s Reading?” School and Com- 
munity, XIV (January, 1928), 16-18. 
Summarizes the results of a study of children from 866 homes to determine the 
influence of books in the home and the amount of education and the occupation 
of the parents on the number of books read. 


7. BERNARD, IDA; ANDERSON, EpNA; and RABouRN, SusrE McD. W. 
“A Reading Course in Modern Literature,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, III (January, 1928), 133-38. 


Reports the judgments of senior high school pupils concerning the value of a 
wide-reading course in modern literature. 


8. BLANCHARD, PHYLLIS. 
“Reading Disabilities in Relation to Maladjustment,” Mental Hygiene, 
XII (October, 1928), 772-88. 
Describes four cases which show that maladjustment in school may result from 
reading disabilities even among pupils of average or superior intelligence. 


9. Bonar, Hucs S. 
“Ability Grouping in the First Grade,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXIX (May, 1929), 703-6. 
Presents the results of a study involving ninety-six pupils to determine the 
merits of ability grouping in teaching reading in the first grade. 


10. BROENING, ANGELA MARIE. 
Developing Appreciation through Teaching Literature. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education, No. 13. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. Pp. x+118. 
Presents the results of an elaborate experiment in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades to determine the possibility of developing literary appreciation through 
appropriate methods of teaching. 
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. BRUENE, ELIZABETH. 
“Effect of the Summer Vacation on the Achievement of Pupils in the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XVIII (November, 1928), 309-14. 
Compares by means of the Stanford Achievement Test the achievement of 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils before and after a summer vacation. 


. BRUNER, HERBERT B. 
“Determining Basic Reading Materials through a Study of Children’s 
Interests and Adult Judgments,” Teachers College Record, XXX (Janu- 
ary, 1929), 285-3009. 
Presents the results of classroom experiments involving fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils to determine their preferences among thirty-six literary 
and twenty-four informational selections. 


. Burcu, Mary CROWELL. 
Determination of a Content of the Course in Literature of a Suitable Diffi- 
culty for Junior and Senior High School Students. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, Volume IV, Numbers 2 and 3. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Clark University Press, 1928. Pp. vii+-(169-332). 
Reports the results of an elaborate study to determine the content of courses 
in literature of appropriate difficulty for junior and senior high school pupils. 


. Burks, JESSE D., and STONE, CLARENCE R. 
“Relative Effectiveness of Two Different Plans of Training in Silent 


Reading,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXIX (February, 1929), 431-36. 
Reports the results of a study of 404 fourth- and fifth-grade pupils to determine 
the relative effect of Standard Test Lessons in Reading and Learn To Study 
‘Readers in increasing silent-reading achievement. 


. CAMPBELL, CLARA EVELYN. 
“A Research Problem in Children’s Reading,” Elementary English 
Review, VI (January, 1929), 1-2, 27-28. 
Presents the results of a tabular study of the public-library reading of 753 
juvenile readers. 


. CAvINs, LORIMER VICTOR. 
Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. x +134. 
Describes the procedure in deriving and standardizing a test in the compre- 
hension of poetry. 


. CHou, SIEGEN K. 
“Reading and Legibility of Chinese Characters,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, XII (April, 1929), 156-77. 
Summarizes the results of a study involving eleven subjects to determine the 
influence of direction of reading and position of characters on speed of reading 
Chinese. 
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18. CoHLER, M. J. 
“A Reading Program,” Chicago Schools Journal, XI (February, 1929), 
220-22. 
Presents data showing the growth in reading achievement resulting from the 
adoption of an improved program of teaching. 


19. COLEMAN, ALGERNON. 
“Experimental Evidence on the Development of Reading Ability,’ The 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, pp. 145-57. 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Volume Twelve. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Summarizes various investigations of reading in the modern foreign languages 
with special reference to the development of reading ability. 


20. COLLINS, MILDRED, and PHILLIPS, ARTHUR. 
“Studies in Diagnostic Teaching: ‘Ruth,’ ” Psychological Clinic, XVIII 
(May-June, 1929), 87-91. 
Reports the case of a girl of very low mentality, pointing out the possibilities 
of her responding to additional training. 


21. Cook, INEz M., and Goopricu, T. V. 
“How High-School Pupils Spend Their Time,” School Review, XXXVI 
(December, 1928), 771-78. 
Summarizes reports from 441 girls and 318 boys concerning the amount of time 
devoted daily to each of twenty designated activities. 


22. COVERT, TIMON. 
Educational Achievements of One-Teacher and of Larger Rural Schools. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1928. Pp. vi+24. 
Compares the results of tests in different school subjects, including reading, 
given to pupils in one-teacher and in larger rural schools. 


23. CRAWFORD, C. C. 
“Relative Values of Reading and Outlining as Methods of Study,” 
Educational Method, VIII (May, 1929), 434-38. 
Compares the relative values of reading and outlining in two experiments, the 
first being of the time-limit type and the second of the work-limit type, in- 
volving a total of 346 college students. 


24. CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, and BRUECKNER, L. J. 
“A Measurement of the Effect of the Teaching of Recreational Read- 
ing,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (October, 1928), 132-37. 
Summarizes data for 402 classes in Grades III-VI, inclusive, relative to the 
number of pupils having library cards and the activities carried on to create 
interest in recreational reading. 


25. CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE; HALVorsoNn, GEORGE P.; and BRUECKNER, L. J. 
““A Study of One Factor in the Grade Placement of Reading Materials,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX1X (December, 1928), 284-95. 
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Interprets the results of tests given to 230 pupils in Grade IV and to 52 pupils 
in Grades V and VI in order to determine the extent to which the materials 
read were properly graded with respect to difficulty of comprehension. 


. DARINGER, HELEN FERN. 

‘An Objective Measure of Ability To Make Topical Outlines,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XX (February, 1929), 112-18. 

Describes the purpose and development of an objective measure of ability to 
make topical outlines. 


. Davies, Ciara A. 

“Do College Students Read Voluntarily?” South Dakota Library Bulle- 
tin, XIV (March, 1928), 9-11. 

Summarizes the statements of 117 college students relative to the amount and 
character of their free reading. 


. Davis, GEORGIA. 

“Encouraging the Leisure-Time Reading of Elementary-School Pupils,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX1TX (April, 1929), 586-89. 

Summarizes the results of a study in Grades III-VI, inclusive, to determine the 
effect of encouraging leisure-time reading on the home-reading activities of 
pupils. 


. Dawson, L. O. 

““A Study of the Development of the Rate of Articulation,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXTX (April, 1929), 610-15. 

Presents the results of tests given to two hundred pupils in Grades I-XII, 
inclusive, to determine facts concerning the development of the rate of articu- 
lation. 


. DAwson, MiItpReEp A. 

“Materials of a Historical Nature Contained in Twenty-six Primary 
Readers,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXIX (June, 1929), 756-66. 
Presents the results of a study to determine the materials of a historical nature 
in twenty-six books in seven series of readers for Grades I-III, inclusive. 


. DEARBORN, FRANCES R. 

“A Study of Erroneous Word Concepts in Reading,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, VI (January, 1929), 3-6, 23. 

Presents the results of a preliminary study of the word difficulties encountered 
in reading by third- and fourth-grade pupils. 


. DoucHERTY, Mary LORETTE. 

“Reading Difficulty,” The Educational Clinic of the Department of Edu- 
cation, pp. 19-41. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 
11. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

Discusses the diagnosis and the remedial training in the case of a first-grade 
pupil and a twelve-year-old pupil. 
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33. Dvorak, AuGust, and Ra&g, J. J. 
“A Comparison of the Achievement of Superior Children in Segregated 
and Unsegregated First-Grade Classes,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXIX (January, 1929), 380-86. 
Presents the results of an experiment to determine the progress of superior 
pupils in segregated and unsegregated first-grade classes. 


. Eckert, Motire Horton. 
“The Importance of Context in Reading,” University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, 1V (March-April, 1929), 97-102. 
Compares the scores on tests given to pupils in Grade IV B to determine the 
effect of context on comprehension. 


. EELLS, WALTER CRosBY. 
“What Professional Magazines Do Prospective Educators Read?” 
School and Society, XXIX (April 6, 1929), 446-48. 
Reports the professional magazines read during eleven weeks by students in 
an introductory course in education. 


. ELDER, VERA, and CARPENTER, HELEN S. 
“Reading Interests of High-School Children,’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XTX (April, 1929), 276-82. 
Summarizes reports from 487 high-school pupils relative to preferences as to 
books and magazines, the kinds of fiction preferred, and the physical character- 
istics of books liked best. 


. FAHERTY, ROBERT E. 


“What Times Square Reads,”’ Debunker, IX (January, 1929), 55-59. 
Discusses the amount and the character of the reading material purchased from 
the news stand at the Times Square subway station, New York City. 


. FENNELL, ETHEL L. 
“Recurring Words and Their Relation to Difficulties in Comprehen- 
sion,’ Elementary School Journal, XXITX (September, 1928), 42-53. 
Reports the results of an analysis of the primer, first reader, and second reader 
of five series of readers to determine the number of different meanings that 
attach to recurring words. 


. FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE, and WoopRINnG, MAXIE N. 
“Training High School Pupils in Study Procedures, with Emphasis upon 
Reading,” Teachers College Record, XXX (March, 1929), 589-610. 
Outlines nine types of reading activities that function in study and summarizes 
types of training that have been provided in each in previous studies. 


. Forp, CHARLES A. 
“Methods and Results of Teaching a Case of Congenital Word-Blind- 
ness,” Psychological Clinic, XVII (January-February, 1929), 226-33. 
Reports the results of efforts to teach through the use of the Beacon method a 
pupil to read whose difficulty was diagnosed as congenital word-blindness. 
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. GEORGES, J. S. 

“The Nature of Difficulties Encountered in Reading Mathematics,” 
School Review, XXXVII (March, 1929), 217-26. 

Reports six types of difficulties encountered by pupils in studying mathematics 
and discusses their nature. 


. Goon, H. G. 

“Allies of the Ten Thousand,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), VIL (November 28, 1928), 361-64. 

Presents the results of studies which show that the ten thousand words in the 
Thorndike list do not form an inclusive reading vocabulary. 


. Grace, ALonzo G. 

“The Reading Interests of Adults,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XIX (April, 1929), 265-75. 

Summarizes data relative to the reading of 3,289 adults in evening-school 
classes. 


. Gray, ©. T. 

“The Purposes and Values of Oral Reading in the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades of the Elementary School,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXIX (January, 1929), 335-43. 

Summarizes empirical evidence and the results of scientific studies relative to 
the purpose and value of oral reading. 


, Gaay, ©. T. ‘ 
“A Comparison of Two Types of Silent Reading as Used by Children. 


in Different School Grades,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX 
(March, 1929), 169-76. 

Compares the efficiency of two types of reading used by 491 children in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. 


. Gray, WILLIAM S. 

“Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928),” 
Elementary School Journal, XX1X (February and March, 1929), 443-57, 
496-509. 

Presents an annotated bibliography of 1o1 investigations relating to reading 
and summarizes the results reported. 


. Gray, WitiiaM S., and Munroe, RUTH. 

The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. xiv+ 306. 

Summarizes the results of more than one hundred investigations relating to the 
reading of adults and presents the findings of numerous case studies of reading 
interests and habits. 


. GREENE, EDWARD BARROWS. 
The Relative Effectiveness of Lecture and Individual Roadite as Methods 
of College Teaching. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Volume IV, 
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Number 6. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1928. 
Pp. vii+ (463-564). 

Presents the results of a controlled experiment involving about 250 college stu- 
dents to determine the relative effectiveness of lectures and individual readings. 


Harap, HENRY. 
“Reading Music Programs Intelligently,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, II (March, 1929), 419-23. 
Reports the results of a vocabulary study to determine the frequency of the 
terms used in 201 music programs. 


HATHAWAY, GLapys M. 
“Purposes for Which People Read: A Technique for Their Discovery,” 
University of Pitisburgh School of Education Journal, 1V (March-April, 
1929), 83-89. 
Reports the results of an investigation to determine the purposes for which 
people read by studying the words included for definition on 350 pages of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


HATHAWAY, GLapys M., and FRENCH, HELEN AIKEN. 
“Study Activities of Children,” University of Pittsburgh School of Edu- 
cation Journal, III (May-June, 1928), 94-99, 102. 
Presents the results of an inquiry in Grades III-VIII, inclusive, to determine 
the nature of the study activities of pupils. 


HEINLEIN, VirGINIA K., and Ervin, Sopuia H. 
“The Voluntary and Independent Use of Reference Books in the Wheel- 
ing High School,” School Review, XX XVII (February, 1929), 142-46. 
Summarizes the replies of 627 pupils to questions submitted to determine the 
extent of their voluntary use of reference materials. 


Horn, ERNEST. 
“The Child’s Early Experience with the Letter A,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX (March, 1929), 161-68. 
Presents the results of a study to determine the extent to which the teaching 
of phonics is significant and worth while. 


HuBER, MrrtaM BLANTON. 
The Influence of Intelligence upon Children’s Reading Interests. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 312. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 40. 
Reports a study involving fifteen elementary-school classes to determine differ- 
ences in the reading interests of pupils classified into three groups on the basis 
of their intelligence quotients. 


JENNINGS, JOE. 
“Leisure Reading of Junior High School Boys and Girls,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, VI (May, 1929), 333-47- 

Summarizes detailed reports of reading activities for one week submitted by 

375 boys and 515 girls in two junior high schools, 
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. Keener, E. E. 


“How To Study in High School,” Chicago Schools Journal, XI (January, 
1929), 167-69. 

Reports the results of two experiments undertaken to improve the reading 
ability of high-school pupils. 


. Ketty, E. LOWELL, and WHITNEY, FREDERICK L. 


“Educational Magazines Read by Five Hundred Elementary-School 
Principals and Classroom Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XX1X 
(November, 1928), 176-80. 

Summarizes reports received from 250 elementary-school principals and 250 
elementary-school teachers relative to educational magazines read. 


. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. 


“Measurement of the Difficulty of Reading Materials,’ Educational 
Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City Schools), VIII (March, 1929), 11-16, 
Reviews critically various methods of determining the difficulty of read- 
ing material; presents a new method that is simpler than the methods re- 
viewed. 


. Lynp, RoBErT S., and Lynp, HELEN MERRELL. 


“The Use of Leisure: A Study of the Reading Habits of a Typical Small 
City,’ Publishers’ Weekly, CXIV (December 22 and December 209, 
1928), 2483-86, 2545-48. 

Reports facts concerning the library facilities and the reading habits of people 
in a typical small city; makes comparisons with corresponding facts for earlier 
periods. 


. McAnutty, ELLEN ALICE. 


“The DeVault Primary Reading Tests Compared with Other Primary 
Reading Tests,” Educational Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City 
Schools), VIII (May-June, 1929), 11-12. 

Reports the results of a study to determine the intercorrelations among eleven 
primary reading tests. 


. MACAULAY, EVE. 


“‘An Experiment in Method for Junior Standards,”’ Forum of Education, 
VI (November, 1928), 217-40. 

Presents the results of an experiment to test the value of a curriculum and a 
method which combined individual and class work so that each child could 
proceed at his own rate. 


. McLaucHLin, KATHERINE L. (CHAIRMAN). 


First Grade Readiness and Retardation. Research Committee, California 
Kindergarten-Primary Association, 1928. Pp. 36. 

Reports the results of a study of the causes of non-promotion in the first grade 
in California, of first-grade readiness in Los Angeles, and of procedures adopted 
with first-grade entrants in various sections of the country. 
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63. MARY OF THE VISITATION, SISTER. 
Visual Perception in Reading and Spelling: A Statistical Analysis. 
Catholic University of America Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. 
IV, No. 1. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1929. Pp. 48. 
Reviews previous investigations and presents the results of a study of visual 
perception in reading and spelling among 110 pupils in Grades IV and V. 


64. MATHEWws, C. O. 
“The Effect of the Order of Printed Response Words on an Interest 
Questionnaire,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (February, 
1929), 128-34. 
Summarizes the replies to a questionnaire containing fifty items submitted to 
184 junior high school pupils to determine the effect of the order of printed 
response words. 


65. MONROE, Marion. 
Methods for Diagnosis and Treatment of Cases of Reading Disability. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Volume IV, Numbers 4 and 5. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1928. Pp. 335-456. 
Reports the results of efforts to determine the significance of unusual errors in 
the case of poor reading, to develop tests and remedial training, and to measure 
progress. 


66. MonTGOMERY, WILDA LEA. 
“An Investigation of the Uses of Recreatory Reading,” University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, 1V (March-April, 1929), 90-91, 
103. 
Summarizes briefly 410 replies to a questionnaire relative to the uses made of 
recreatory reading. 


67. Morey, Linpa H. (CHAIRMAN). 
“Continuation Reading,” Special Libraries, XIX (July-August, 1928), 
195-96. 
Summarizes replies to a questionnaire from sixty-three business libraries rela- 
tive to steps taken to stimulate and direct “continuation reading.” 


68. MunroE, RUTH. 
‘What They Read: A Study of the Reading Habits of Adults,”’ Journal 
of Adult Education, I (February, 1929), 65-69. 
Summarizes important findings reported in The Reading Interests and Habits 
of Adults by Gray and Munroe. 


69. NELSON, M. J. 
“The Abilities and Achievements of Elementary School Pupils before 
and after a Vacation,” School and Society, XXVIII (September 22, 1928), 
371-72. 
Compares the changes in scores of pupils in Grades III, V, and VII on mental 
and achievement tests during a summer vacation with the changes during a 
period of schooling of the same length. 
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. Norris, RutH ELizABETH. 


“A Comparative Study in Children’s Magazine Interests,’’ Elementary 
English Review, V (October, 1928), 241-45, 248. 

Summarizes the results of a study of pupils in two schools to determine the 
character of their magazine reading and the influence of school contacts on 
their selection of magazines. 


. NUDELMAN, Epwarp A. 


“Pupil Exercises Used in Elementary History Textbooks,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXTX (January, 1929), 351-57. 

Reports the number and percentage of various types of exercises in elementary 
history textbooks. 


. Orton, SAMUEL T. 


“Specific Reading Disability—Strephosymbolia,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, XC (April 7, 1928), 1095-99. 

Summarizes the views of various investigators concerning the nature of word- 
blindness and presents findings which support proposed explanation of its 
cause. 


. OrTON, SAMUEL T. 


“A Physiological Theory of Reading Disability and Stuttering in Chil- 
dren,” New England Journal of Medicine, CXCIX (November 22, 1928), 
1046-52. 

Reviews a previous study, presents a preliminary report of a study of 175 
pupils below expectancy in reading achievement, and offers a physiological 
explanation of the failure of these pupils. 


. ORTON, SAMUEL T. 


“The ‘Sight Reading’ Method of Teaching Reading, as a Source of 
Reading Disability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (February, 
1929), 135-43. 

Discusses conflicting views concerning word-blindness and reviews findings 
which show that “sight-reading”’ methods of teaching reading are not effective 
in overcoming certain types of reading disability. 


. Oris, MARGARET, assisted by KATHERINE HARRIS. 


“Improvement of Feeble-minded Girls over 16 Years of Age,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XIII (June, 1929), 301-15. 

Discusses the results of a study of the effect of careful reading and the prepara- 
tion of book reports on the reading ability, command of English, and I.Q.’s of 
so-called “feeble-minded” children. 


. PATERSON, DoNaALp G., and TINKER, MILEs A. 

“Studies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed'of Reading: Size 
of Type,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII (April, 1929), 120-30. 
Summarizes previous investigations and presents the results of a study to de- 
termine the rates of reading 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 point type when length of line 
and type form (lower-case letters) were held constant. 
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77. PYLE, W. H. , 
“The Reading Span,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (April, 1929), 
597-602. 
Reports the results of tachistoscopic tests in Grades I-VIII, inclusive, to de- 
termine the development of the “reading span.” 


78. RANKIN, Paut T. 
“The Importance of Listening Ability,” English Journal, XVII (October, 
1928), 623-30. 
Reports the results of a study to determine the relative amounts of time spent 
by twenty-one adults during sixty days in four types of communicative activity, 
namely, speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 


. RaAscHE, WILLIAM F, 
“Methods Employed To Stimulate Interests in Reading,” School Review, 
XXXVII (January, February, March, and April, 1929), 29-36, 124-31, 
204-14, 203-303. 
Summarizes reports from teachers, school librarians, and public librarians rela- 
tive to methods used to stimulate interests in reading and to elevate tastes in 
reading. 


. Remmers, H. H., and Grant, A. 
“The Vocabulary Load of Certain Secondary School Mathematics 
Textbooks,” Journal of Educational Research, XVIII (October, 1928), 
203-10. 
Reports findings relative to the vocabulary burden of twelve textbooks in 
secondary-school mathematics and the reliability of the measures employed. 


. REMMERS, H. H., and STALNAKER, J. M. 
‘‘An Experiment in Remedial Reading Exercises at the College Level,”’ 
School and Society, XXVIII (December 22, 1928), 797-800. 
Summarizes related investigations and presents the results of an experiment 
with seven college Freshmen to determine the effectiveness of remedial training 
in increasing rate of reading and comprehension. 


82. Ruoaps, LUKE C. 
“Systematic Remedial Training for Pupils of Superior Reading Ability,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXTX (June, 1929), 771-73. 
Reports an experiment with two groups of seventh-grade pupils of superior 
reading ability to determine the relative merits of specific training in reading 
and wide reading for appreciation. 


. RicBy, MADELLA. 
“Jack Q.—A Clinic Study,” Psychological Clinic, XVIII (May-June, 
19209), 112-18. 
Reports the case of a boy of very slow motor response and a low degree of 
comprehension. 
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84. RoBerts, C. R., and Davis, RoBERT A. 
“Reading Interests of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XV (February, 1929), 102-16. 
Presents the results of a questionnaire study among 240 elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers to determine the amount and kind of their reading 
and the factors that determine it. , 


85. RUSSELL, R. D. 
“A Comparison of Two Methods of Learning,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XVIII (October, 1928), 235-38. 
Presents the results of a study of 1,080 pupils in Grades V, VII, and IX to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of two methods of learning—listening and 
reading. 


86. SANGREN, Paut V. 
The Measurement of Achievement in Silent Reading. Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan: Paul V. Sangren, Western State Teachers College, 1927. Pp. 88. 
Reviews the present status of reading tests and describes the procedure in con- 
structing and standardizing a series of diagnostic reading tests. 


87. SEEGERS, J. C. 
“Reading Methods in Pennsylvania First Grades,”’ Educational Method, 
VIII (June, 1929), 510-15. 
Summarizes the results achieved through the use of various methods of teach- 
ing reading as measured by the Pressey first-grade reading test. 


88. SHAMBAUGH, C. G. 
“A Study of the Vocabulary of Ancient History Texts,” School and 
Society, XXVIII (October 20, 1928), 494-06. 
Summarizes the results of a study of the vocabularies of five textbooks in 
ancient history. 


89. SHorTs, C. P. 
“An Investigation of Eighth Grade Reading,” Virginia Teacher, X 
(February, 1929), 55-58. 
Summarizes the results of four tests given to eighth-grade pupils; suggests 
possible reasons for the findings; and outlines methods of improving rate of 
reading and comprehension. 


go. Simpson, ROBERT GILKEY. 
“The Effect of Training in Organization on Ability To Read Historical 
Materials,” Abstracts of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, Volume IV, 1928, pp. 85-92. University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, 
Vol. 25, No. 1. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, 
1928. 
Summarizes the results of an elaborate study of 1,074 pupils in Grades V-VII 
to determine the effect of training in organization on ability to read historical 
materials. 
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or. SMITH, Nita BANTON. 


92 


93 


95 


“Matching Ability as a Factor in First Grade Reading,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XIX (November, 1928), 560-71. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the relation between ability to 
match letters at the beginning of a term and progress in learning to read. 


. SNYDER, Epwin D. 


“Factual versus Story Material,’ University of Pittsburgh School of 
Education Journal, 1V (March-April, 1929), 94-06. 

Reports the results of a study of the relative merits of pzesenting informational 
material in factual form and presenting such material in story form. 


. STEPHENSON, ORLANDO W. 


“The Special Vocabulary of Civics,” Journal of E:iucational Research, 
XVIII (November, 1928), 297-304. 

Reports the approximate frequency of words of special significance in civics in 
ten textbooks in that field. 


. STOKE, STUART M., and CLINE, W. F. 


“The Avocations of One Hundred College Freshmen,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XIII (June, 1929), 257-65. 

Summarizes the results of a study to determine the recreational activities, in- 
cluding reading, in which one hundred college Freshmen (men) engaged. 


. THOMPSON, CHARLES H. 


“The Educational Achievements of Negro Children,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CXL (November, 
1928), 193-208. 

Summarizes and appraises the results of studies of the mental ability and edu- 
cational achievement of white and negro children. 


96. TINKER, MILEs A. 


97- 


08. 





“How Formulae Are Read,” American Journal of Psychology, XL (July, 
1928), 476-83. 

Summarizes the results of a tachistoscopic study of five advanced students in 
psychology to determine significant facts about the reading of mathematical 
formulas. 


TINKER, Mites A. 


“The Relative Legibility of the Letters, the Digits, and of Certain 
Mathematical Signs,” Journal of General Psychology, I (July—October, 
1928), 472-96. 

Summarizes related investigations and reports the results of a short-exposure 
experiment to determine the legibility of the twenty-six letters, the digits, and 
several signs. 


TINKER, Mites A. 


“Eye Movement Duration, Pause Duration, and Reading Time,” 
Psychological Review, XXXV (September, 1928), 385-97. 
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Reviews related investigations and reports the results of eye-movement 
studies involving twenty-six subjects to determine the relation between eye- 
movement duration, pause duration, and reading time. 


. TINKER, MItEs A. 

“Photographic Measures of Reading Ability,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX (March, 1929), 184-01. 

Reports the results of a study involving twenty-six senior high school and uni- 
versity students to determine the validity of various photographic measures of 
reading performance. 


. TINKER, Mites A. 

“Visual Apprehension and Perception in Reading,”’ Psychological Bulle- 
tin, XXVI (April, 1929), 223-40. 

Summarizes the results of 110 investigations relating to visual apprehension 
and perception in reading. 


. TINKER, Mites A., and PATERSON, DoNALD G. 

“Influence of Type Form on Speed of Reading,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XII (August, 1928), 359-68. 

Presents the findings of a study of 640 college students to determine the rate of 
reading 10-point type in each of three type forms, namely, lower case, capitals, 
and italics. 


. TINKER, MItEs A., and PATERSON, Donatp G. 
“Studies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed of Reading: 


Length of Line,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII (June, 1929), 
205-19. 

Summarizes previous studies and presents the results of a study of 560 college 
students to determine optimum length of line when 10-point type is used. 


. TRoTH, Dennis C. 

“A Ten-Minute Observation in the Library,”’ School and Society, XXIX 
(March 9, 1929), 336-38. 

Reports. the results of one hundred ten-minute observations of the activities, 
particularly the distractions, in a university library. 


. Truax, MErtam, and Pressey, L. C. 

“The Value of Drill in the Mechanics of Reading,” Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University), VII (October 17, 1928), 310-12. 
Reports the effect of two months of diagnosis and training on the progress of 
a fourth-grade class in rate and comprehension of reading. 


. Tsat, Lon SENG, and ABERNETHY, ETHEL. 

“The Psychology of Chinese Characters,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XI (December, 1928), 430-42. 

Reports the findings of a study involving thirty American graduate students 
to determine the relative difficulty of learning Chinese characters of varying 
degrees of complexity. 
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106. VANDIVER, MAUDE, and MELCHER, WM. 
“The Effect of Library Reading,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XV (March, 1929), 190-201. 
Reports the results of an analysis of the library reading outside of school hours 
of pupils in Grades II-VIII, inclusive, in Montrose, Colorado, to determine the 
amount of such reading and factors that influence it. 


107. VAN WAGENEN, M. J. 
Comparative Pupil Achievement in Rural, Town, and City Schools. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. x+ 
144. 
Compares the achievement in reading, as measured by the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale, of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in a thousand or more one- 
room rural schools and in more than 150 town and city school systems. 


108. WHEELER, H. E. 
“Suggestions for Research on the Typography of School Textbooks,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXIX (September, 1928), 27-31. 
Presents a series of problems relative to the typography of school textbooks 
that merit investigation. 


109. WITMER, LIGHTNER, and AMBLER, Mary E. 
“Orthogenic Cases, XVII—Jack: Feebleminded or Normal,” Psycho- 
logical Clinic, XVII (January-February, 1929), 217-25. 
Describes the case of a “dreamer” and the methods employed in teaching him 
to read, write, and spell and to express himself in writing. 


110. WoopRING, MAxiE N., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. 
“Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction of Study,” Teachers College 
Record, XXX (October and November, 1928), 46-64, 134-47. 
Outlines procedure in diagnosing causes of poor study habits and summarizes 
significant findings. 


111. Woopy, CLIFFORD. 
Results of the Testing Program in the Grosse Ile Public School. Bureau of 
Educational Reference and Research Bulletin No. 115. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: School of Education, University of Michigan, 1928. Pp. 82. 
Presents the results of a survey of the general ability of elementary-school 
pupils and their achievement in school subjects. 


112. ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. 
Incomes and Expenditures of Village and Town Families in Minnesota, 
pp. 33-35. Minnesota Bulletin 253. University Farm, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929. 
Reports data relative to the amount and types of reading material in village 
and town homes in Minnesota. 
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113. ZIRBES, LAURA. 
Comparative Studies of Current Practice in Reading. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 316. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 230. 
Summarizes numerous types of data and information as an aid in reconstruct- 
ing practice in reading, in applying progressive theory, and in making use of 
the integrated findings of pertinent scientific studies. 


BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


Six books and bulletins were published during the year 1928-29 
to which reference should be made. The Word Method of Teaching 
Phonics by Anna Dorothea Cordts (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929) 
presents a detailed program of instruction in phonics. A Guide to 
Literature for Children by Walter Taylor Field (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1928) discusses the influence of books and the types of books appro- 
priate for various uses and presents classified lists of books for school 
or public libraries, for supplementary reading in schools, and for 
teachers and parents. The Elementary School Library by William A. 
King (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929) discusses the aims, 
organization, conduct, and equipment of elementary-school libraries. 
Realms of Gold in Children’s Books by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
1929) presents classified lists of books “for boys and girls” with help- 
ful annotations. The Art of Rapid Reading by Walter B. Pitkin 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929) discusses the 
nature of rapid silent reading and offers definite suggestions for im- 
proving rate of reading. A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen 
by Luella C. Pressey (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 
1928) provides directions and materials for use by college students 
in improving their ability to read. 

[To be concluded] 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An introduction to education.—The frequent appearance, in recent years, of 
books designed to give college students an introduction to the field of education 
seems to support the inference that there is a rather general demand for an intro- 
ductory book in this field. Moreover, the divergence in the methods of approach 
employed and the variation in the content of these textbooks indicate marked 
disagreement among authors as to how such an introduction can best be given. 
Another introduction to education’ represents one more point of view as to the 
scope and aim of a first course. 

In the Preface the authors express their belief that the prospective teacher 
usually “acquires a knowledge of but a small part of the entire field of educa- 
tion.” To counteract this tendency toward narrow specialization, the book is 
organized on a comprehensive plan to give prospective teachers (1) an under- 
standing of the social and political principles and the educational philosophy 
which determine the American system of education; (2) a knowledge of systems 
of education in foreign countries for purposes of comparison and evaluation; (3) 
a knowledge of the organization, curriculum, support, and control of the various 
divisions of our educational system; and (4) a general acquaintance with the 
processes of learning and the fundamental methods of teaching. 

This statement of purpose indicates the major divisions of the book in the 
order in which they appear. On the whole, the organization of the book is good. 
Certainly, in attempting to achieve the purpose outlined, the authors have set a 
gigantic task for themselves. It must be conceded, furthermore, that they have 
succeeded well in accomplishing what they have set out to do. However, it may 
be seriously questioned whether it is either advisable or necessary to attempt to 
cover so comprehensively the whole field of education in a beginning course. 
The discussion of the processes of learning and of the methods of teaching might 
well be reserved for a separate course, and more consideration might be given to 
the personal qualifications of teachers and to their preparation. The general 
nature of teaching as a profession from the standpoint of organizations for 
teachers, professional literature, and professional ethics might also be discussed. 
However, the point of view of the reviewer may be accepted and the textbook 
still be used for class instruction, for the chapters dealing with the learning 

t Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and Curtis Merriman, Introduction to Educa- 
tion. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. xx+570. $3.00. 
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processes and methods can be omitted without seriously impairing the organiza- 
tion of the book as a whole. 

The style of the book is clear and simple, and the content is comprehensive 
yet concise. Sufficient objective data are presented in tables and graphs to illus- 
trate the conclusions and principles presented. Teaching aids are provided in 
the form of a question exercise and a carefully selected bibliography at the end of 
each chapter. 

Those who agree fully with the purpose of an introductory course in educa- 
tion as stated by the authors will find the textbook very acceptable. Those who 
believe that too much is attempted for a beginning course will still find the book 
usable as a textbook by making certain omissions, and they will find it particu- 


larly valuable for collateral reading. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Social studies in the early grades.—The very large emphasis on activities 
which has characterized the recent literature in the field of kindergarten- 
primary education has been wholesome to the extent that it has directed atten- 
tion to the child side of the educative process. Enthusiasts, however, have often 
gone so far as to lose sight altogether of the importance, in child development, 
of ideas, information, and knowledge. Teachers will welcome, therefore, a 
recent book.t The authors suggest the relation of activities and subject matter 
in the title—Kindergarten-Primary Activities Based on Community Life—and 
illustrate it through descriptive accounts of work done in the schools. 

Both of the authors are engaged in teacher-training, Miss Clouser at the 
Teachers College of Kansas City and Miss Millikan now at the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, but formerly at the Teachers Col- 
lege of Kansas City. The material in the book has been developed under the 
direction of the Teachers College of Kansas City by students in training centers 
and by graduates during their probationary year of teaching. 

Two brief chapters deal simply and clearly with the selection of curriculum 
content and the objectives of social studies. Of the remaining five chapters, 
four are devoted to descriptions of units of work based on community life, one 
chapter each dealing with the kindergarten and the first, second, and third 
grades. The final chapter gives a list of units to be worked out in connection 
with the special days and legal holidays. The illustrative units for the kinder- 
garten—“The Airplane” and “The Park’’—while interestingly described and 
doubtless of value to the children who worked them out, are not quite so typical 
as are those for the later grades. The units for the first grade are “The Home” 
and “The Garden and City Market’’; for the second grade, ““The Post Office” 
and “Indian Life’; and for the third grade, ‘‘Pioneer Interest” and “Children 
of Other Lands.” Each unit is described in considerable detail, a statement of 
the outcomes in enriched experience and understanding of certain phases of 

* Lucy Weller Clouser and Chloe Ethel Millikan, Kindergarten-Primary Activities 
Based on Community Life. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. viii+-308. $1.50. 
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community life being included. Similarly, as in other accounts of “units,” or 
‘‘projects,”’ or “centers of interest,” related work in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, music, literature, etc., as the case may be, is described. 

The checks and tests used in connection with the units of study are sugges- 
tive and helpful. These include formal reading and vocabulary tests and so- 
called “review tests’ of the true-false and completion type. A sample is given of 
the “assignment and progress chart” used in connection with the construction 
of a house in the first grade. The following are items from this chart. 

Name of Child Assignment Date Accomplishment 
Billy Side of house Feb. 1 Worked well 
Morris iti “ “ “ “ Helped George 
Harold aca aiet by Lost time 
Jack Table and chair 2 Fine work 
Madeline Ice box 2 Planned work 

This chart not only helped the child to measure his own progress but also gave 
the teacher a concrete measure of the child’s daily accomplishments. The chart often 
formed the basis of a conversation lesson in which various social habits were stressed 
[p. 71]. 


Other valuable features of the book are the carefully selected list of refer- 
ences for the teacher in connection with each chapter and the list of picture 
books, stories, songs, and reading material which may be used in connection with 
the units of study. The book contains a number of photographs of children’s 
work and is attractively printed and bound. It will prove useful as a reference 
book in courses in social studies, and the teacher in the field will find in it 
another source of concrete, suggestive material. One wishes that the authors 
had found it possible to describe in equally interesting fashion a series of units 
developed in a single school and showing continuity from grade to grade. There 
is an attempt to show development from grade to grade in the units selected, 
but the units come from different schools in the city. However, the authors 
clearly recognize the fact that such relationship and sequence are highly 


desirable. 
ALICE TEMPLE 


Special method and the psychology of learning in the elementary school—Since 
the appearance of Judd’s Psychology of High-School Subjects in 1915 and Free- 
man’s The Psychology of the Common Branches in 1916, a number of other writers 
have attempted to apply the principles of educational psychology and mental 
organization to learning and teaching in the school subjects or special fields. A 
canvass of the titles of their books indicates the application of psychology to 
elementary-school subjects, secondary-school subjects, mathematics, athletics 
and play, music, typewriting and skill, handwriting, reading and spelling, char- 
acter education and personality, social institutions and language, and adoles- 
cence. The books by Judd and Freeman may be thought of as pioneer attempts 
to effect a union between psychology and methods of teaching, although they 
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may be generally regarded as containing more underlying psychology than 
specific methods and devices. 

The book? by Professor Schmidt is devoted more specifically to methods and 
devices of teaching than to basal principles of educational psychology and 
mental organization in relation to learning and teaching. Its contribution to 
educational literature is not materially different from the contributions of a 
dozen other writers on method. The author discusses the outcomes of teaching, 
types of learning, handwriting, spelling, reading, communicating ideas, English 
grammar, history and civics, geography, and arithmetic. 

Some additional editorial work might well have been done in the prepara- 
tion of table titles. While the author draws freely on the literature dealing with 
the school subjects discussed, there are rather important omissions in certain 
chapter bibliographies and footnotes—for example, in the discussion of reading, 
Gray’s Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, Terman and Lima’s Chil- 
dren’s Reading, Washburne and Vogel’s Winnetka Graded Book List, and Huber, 
Bruner, and Curry’s Children’s Interests in Poetry; and in the discussion of his- 
tory, Rugg’s Curriculum Studies in the Social Sciences and Citizenship and 
Kelty’s Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School. 

Professor Schmidt suggests that his discussion is intended for students in 
methods classes, for teachers in service, and for supervisors. It is probable that 
the chief use of the book will be in methods classes at the undergraduate level. 

‘ CaRTER V. Goop 

Miami UNIVERSITY 


Supervision in the elementary school.—A recent addition? to the Appleton 
Series in Supervision and Teaching is addressed to the “generalist.” It is an 
effort, we are told, to supply the superintendent, assistant superintendent, gen- 
eral supervisor, and building principal with a brief summary of material which 
is of value in supervising the elementary-school subjects. The general editors 
say that the book is not designed for the supervisor of special subjects, who 
presumably will need a much more detailed treatment in her particular field. 

The first chapter of the book is devoted to a brief exposition of a general 
theory of supervision by Professor Burton. This is followed by thirteen chapters, 
each of which was written by a specialist. In order to achieve some degree of 
unity, the specialists were provided with an outline of the theory and principles 
of supervision and an outline of the points to be covered in each chapter. The 
Table of Contents indicates that the latter outline must have contained some 
such items as the following: (1) aims or objectives of the subject, (2) problems 
of supervision, (3) the course of study (content and gradation for teaching), (4) 
methods of teaching, including remedial work, (5) measurement of results, (6) 


tC. C. Schmidt, Teaching and Learning the Common Branches. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xx+418. 

2 The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. Edited by William H. Burton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xx+710. $2.40. 
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textbooks and equipment, and (7) the literature, especially from the standpoint 
of keeping up to date. 

The subjects treated and the authors are as follows: (1) arithmetic, L. J. 
Brueckner; (2) spelling, W. F. Tidyman; (3) reading, Laura Zirbes; (4) hand- 
writing, J. S. Taylor; (5) language, Walter Barnes; (6) geography, H. M. Lep- 
pard; (7) history, Mary G. Kelty; (8) elementary civics, H. C. Hill; (9) nature- 
study, E. R. Downing; (10) music, E. B. Gordon; (11) art, Florence Williams; 
(12) industrial arts, F. G. Bonser; and (13) health education and physical edu- 
cation, J. F. Williams. 

After this brief description of the contents and the enumeration of the con- 
tributors, the reviewer hardly needs to say that the book is impressive and 
significant. The general editors may rightly expect wide and helpful use of a 
work so splendidly conceived and executed. It brings together within a con- 
venient range a great deal of material which administrative and supervisory 
officers should know. 

The publication of a book such as this emphasizes the fact that the last 
decade has witnessed an enormous increase in the material available for courses 
in education. It illustrates, too, the growing tendency to prepare courses with 
special reference to the needs of different positions. Instead of sending the stu- 
dent who is preparing for general administrative and supervisory work to sepa- 
rate sources of information on the several subjects, or to a course designed to 
serve a varied group, we are beginning to collect and organize material especially 
for him. By the use of appropriate summaries, presumably we may save his 
time for other purposes and at the same time give the material just the trend 
that will make it most useful. A similar statement may be made of the availabil- 
ity of the material for superintendents and others already in service. 

There is danger, of course, in the use of summaries, particularly by persons 
who have not already a good foundation in the fields in which the summaries 
are presented. It was said of old, and truly, that a little knowledge is dangerous. 
One who depends on a summary is likely to lack perspective. The orientation 
course and the general-science course have their limitations as well as their ad- 
vantages. One thing is clear: we must not allow the summary in education to 
take the place of thoroughgoing scholarship. As true scientists, we should re- 
gard the situation as experimental until we have learned more about the training 
which workers in education should receive. Furthermore, seeing the danger, we 
should take steps to avoid it. 

It is gratifying to find in the book the heading ‘Some Unsolved Supervisory 
Problems.” Schools must be conducted, to be sure, here and now; but we need 
emphasis, which the book happily provides, on further study and keeping up to 
date. The frequent reference to original studies as distinguished from secondary 
sources assists in developing this point of view. 

It is stimulating to be brought into contact with the different specialists, 
each writing on supervision more or less as he sees it. The material is not so 
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extensive as to prevent the reader from balancing one discussion against another 
and still having time to do a little thinking of his own. 

The reviewer would prefer a little different treatment of the “generalist” 
and the “specialist”’ and of the part which knowledge of the several subjects 
should have in their training. Should it not be pointed out, for example, that 
the superintendent is also a specialist in some ways—or is he? Similarly, should 
not the supervisor of special subjects be included among the generalists so far 
as this particular book is concerned? Instead of discouraging the special super- 
visor from reading such a book as this, the reviewer would most heartily recom- 
mend it’to her. How could she get in better form the general information which 
she needs to place her own subject in proper perspective? 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor Burton and the various contribu- 
tors have made an important addition to educational literature. The book is 
valuable both for students and for workers in service in general—and special— 
supervisory positions. Its scientific tone, its suggestion of material for further 
study, and its emphasis on progress are commendable features. It has, of 
course, the limitations to be found in any group of discussions which do little 


more than summarize. 
H. T. MANUEL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Analysis and remedy of educational backwardness.—What is educational dis- 
ability? What are the best methods of coaching pupils with such disability? 
“What is coaching? Who is qualified to coach? What information about pupils 
does the coaching teacher need? What results may be expected from coaching? 
When is coaching to be done? How many pupils may be coached at a time? 
How long do they need coaching? In what subjects is coaching necessary?” 
These are some of the important questions (p. 5) which a recent investigator 
has attempted to answer.* 

The study was begun in 1924 in seven elementary schools in Detroit. The 
pupils selected were approximately of one chronological age, namely, those who 
were born in 1915. Thus, a total of 894 nine-year-old pupils were included. 
Their grade placement ranged from Grade IA to Grade VIB. On the basis of 
the final marks for one semester, sixty pupils out of the possible 894 were 
selected for coaching. Thirty-nine were boys, and twenty-one were girls. Forty 
pupils were coached in one subject only, the others in two or more subjects. 
Of the forty coached in one subject, twenty-three were coached in arithmetic, 
nine in spelling, six in reading, and two in handwriting. The coaching covered 
a period of four months. 

_ The account of the study is divided into five parts: “Nature of the Investi- 
gation,” “Methods of Diagnosis,” “Coaching and Its Results,” “Selected Case 
Studies in Coaching,” and “Summary and Conclusions.” 

* Harry J. Baker, Educational Disability and Case Studies in Remedial Teaching. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. x-+172. $2.00. 
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The diagnostic factors taken into account in attempting to determine the 
causes of pupil disability were classified in three groups: (1) personal and social 
factors, (2) educational factors, and (3) mental factors. Of the three groups, the 
personal and social factors were considered to be first in importance. In com- 
menting on this phase of the investigation, the author says: ‘The detailed 
analysis showed that the personal and social forces had profound effects upon 
scholarship” and “that more attention must be given to the diagnosis and cor- 
rection of personality and social maladjustments than was realized at the begin- 
ning of the experiment” (p. 30). 

The coaching procedure was arranged so that each pupil reported for coach- 
ing for at least two thirty-minute periods a week in each subject. “In the edu- 
cational work the coaching teachers in many instances used only the traditional 
methods and procedures but gave enough individual attention to each pupil so 
that the remedial work actually functioned. No new or mysterious formula was 
discovered which enabled a pupil to read fluently in a few days after several 
semesters of failure in that subject, and in many ways the coaching was extreme- 
ly slow and discouraging work” (p. 53). 

The results of the coaching are summarized by the author as follows: 

1. There was a gain of about seven months in general educational age in four 
months’ time by these coaching cases. 

2. The improvement or change of educational age with respect to Binet I.Q. and 
M.A. has been presented, and a technique has been devised for summarizing these 
relationships. 

3. Of the thirty-nine cases coached in arithmetic, nineteen, or 48.7 per cent, raised 
their marks to a satisfactory standard. 

4. Twenty-two cases were coached in spelling, but only nine, or 40.9 per cent, 
made a satisfactory restoration. 

5. Twenty-two cases were coached in reading, but only eight, or 36.7 [36.4] per 
cent, made a satisfactory restoration. 

6. The six cases coached in handwriting all made satisfactory restoration, or 100 
per cent. 

7. In all subjects, forty [forty-two] restorations out of eighty-nine disabilities, or 
44.9 [47.2] per cent, were achieved [pp. 77-78]. 


Nearly one-half of the monograph, eighty-one pages, is devoted to case 
studies. In this section forty cases are reported in detail. ‘“The omitted cases 
presented the fewer difficulties in subject matter or in personality” (p. 81). 
Each case is introduced by a statement of general mental status, which is fol- 
lowed by a description of the personal and social factors, the mental and edu- 
cational factors, the coaching procedure, and the results of coaching. In many 
instances a supplementary note covering two years of subsequent progress is 
included. “The case studies form the most important part of this study both 
in their actual significance and in the typical situations which they depict” 


(p. 165). 
Throughout the report one finds much evidence to show that the author 
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was keenly aware of the difficulties inherent in the investigation. The frankness 
with which he comments on these difficulties is refreshing and adds value to the 
monograph. For example, he makes the following statements. “The case 
studies illustrate very emphatically the need of considering a great variety of 
factors which affect the life, welfare, and progress of individual pupils. No single 
factor came to light which was able completely to offset all the other factors. 
These forces operate in a multitude of combinations which sometimes baffle 
generally expected results, although the particular combination of them in any 
individual pupil is usually quite understandable” (p. 4). “If the significance of 
personal and social data in these particular cases had been realized somewhat 
earlier in the investigation, more scientific means of their measurement would 
have been undertaken” (p. 19). “Pupils cannot make genuine progress in 
arithmetic unless they master the simple combinations The drill on 
combinations was conducted in visual, auditory, and motor types according 
to the strongest feature of the pupil’s mental profile. Drill was limited to the 
actual combinations which were most troublesome. One of the chief difficulties 
arose from the fact that while this remedial work progressed at a simple level 
many of these pupils continued to struggle along with the regular course of 
study at a more difficult level” (pp. 53-54). 

The outstanding point of the report is the fact that distinct measurable 
progress was made in nearly one-half of the cases despite the discouragements 
which come in dealing with educational disability. The report is concluded 
“with a hope that the correction of educational defects which was conducted 
somewhat intensively in this investigation may become a general practice on 
that 5 or 10 per cent of the total school population which present similar prob- 
lems to these sixty cases and that this report may stimulate and encourage such 


coaching” (p. 165). 
F. DEAN McC.Lusky 
THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL 


SCARBOROUGH-ON-Hupson, NEw YORK 


A study of adolescence—In view of the dearth of suitable material for classes 
dealing with adolescence, it is interesting to note that during the past year sev- 
eral major contributions have been made in this field. One of the most recent 
publications is a book: by Schwab and Veeder written from the medical point of 
view. The book gives a well-balanced treatment of adolescence, considering its 
physiology, psychology, and sociology. The treatment of the major physica 
changes is authentic and sensible. The discussions of the relation of adolescence 
to education, work, and religion are good. There is also a very useful body of 
material dealing with the effect of adolescence on the mental life of the child, 
both the normal and the pathological manifestations being treated. Throughout 


* Sidney I. Schwab and Borden S. Veeder, The Adolescent: His Conflicts and Es- 
capes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 366. $3.00. 
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the book the social importance of adolescence is the outstanding point of em- 
phasis. The book will furnish a very useful supplementary reference for classes 
on the psychology of adolescence. 


A basic textbook in art education.—Research in the field of art education is 
comparatively new. Professor Whitford’s book, which is based on research and 
careful investigation, will therefore be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the field. 

Readers of the book will be impressed by the many phases of activity which 
make up the complex subject of art education. The following selected chapter 
titles indicate the wide scope of the material presented: “Brief History of Art 
Education in the United States,” ““Modern Tendencies in Art Education,” ‘A 
Survey of Art Needs in American Life,” “The School and the Art Needs That 
Surround It,” “The Course of Study,” “Terminology Study of the Federated 
Council on Art Education,” “The Supervision of Art Education,” “The Art 
Museum and the School,” ‘Tests and Measurements,” and “Research in Art 
Education.” 

The book does not claim to be the final word in art education. It does, how- 
ever, stand as a pioneer, pointing the way to the types of investigations needed 
and presenting a wide range of material in a convincing manner. 

The book is suitable as a guide for school officers and members of boards of 
education in helping them better to understand the contribution of art educa- 
tion to the whole school program and its real relation to the general field of edu- 
cation. 

The student of art education will find much in the book that will challenge 
his interest as it is rich in illustrative materials—graphs and tables—which pre- 
sent in graphic form all types of art activities and problems. The following 
figures are of special interest: ‘(Graphic History of Art Education in the Public 
Schools of the United States” (p. 13), “Graph Showing ‘Happy Medium’ of 
Art Work Having Equal Value for All Pupils in the School” (p. 22), ‘“The School 
and the Art Needs That Surround It” (p. 48), and “Procedure for Systematic 
Development of the Art Program” (p. 56). 

The chapters dealing with the course of study could be used as a basis for 
building up individual courses of study. Three chapters are devoted to the art 
needs of the high school. Figure 18, “Comparative Plans Showing Organization 
of Art Education in the Public School” (p. 140), presents four different plans of 
organization that are possible in school systems. 

Two other features of the book should not be overlooked. One is the chap- 
ter which includes the most important sections of the report on terminology 
prepared by a committee of the Federated Council on Art Education, in which 
an attempt was made to meet the need of practical classification and definition 


* William G. Whitford, An Introduction to Art Education. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1929. Pp. xviii+338. $2.25. 
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of terms used in art work. Every student of art is urged to read this report in 
full. The other feature is the splendid topical bibliography presented in the 
Appendix (pp. 299-329). This is an excellent guide in selecting literature relat- 
ing to art education. 

The section entitled ‘(One Hundred Problems in Art Education” (pp. 290- 
97) indicates the many types of research needed in the field of art education. 
If art is to take its place as an equal of other school subjects, the need for exten- 
sive research in this field must be met. It is especially desired that those training 
students to be teachers and supervisors of art should impress on them the need 
of scientific research. 

The purpose of the author, as expressed in the Preface, is as follows: 

An Introduction to Art Education is intended primarily as a basic text for an intro- 
ductory, “orientation” course in normal schools, colleges, and institutions where teach- 
ers are being trained for service in the education of American youth. It is also intended 
as a reference book for teachers and supervisors in the field who wish to make a study 
of the general and special problems of art education [p. xi]. 


The book justifies the author’s claims. It is altogether suitable as a basic 
textbook in teacher-training institutions. 

Art education cannot help but take on a finer dignity and demand larger 
consideration as a result of the publication of the book. It is hoped that it will 
stimulate greater interest in research in the field of art education. It is a chal- 
lenge to all who desire to see the unfolding and development of a subject rich in 
possibilities. 

KATHARINE M. Cox 

StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EDINBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Common-law principles governing taxation for school purposes.—It is im- 
portant that those whose duty it is to raise the necessary funds for school sup- 
port be familiar with the principles of law relating to taxation. The power to 
tax is an extraordinary power and must be exercised in strict conformity with 
the provisions of the law. A knowledge of the principles of law involved in 
taxation will enable school authorities to avoid mistakes which may lead to 
litigation and cause delay and loss of revenue. On the other hand, it may enable 
them to accomplish their purposes more directly and to tap certain sources of 
revenue which otherwise would have remained undiscovered. 

A recent book? attempts to formulate the more elementary and fundamental 
principles of the case law governing the rights and powers of school boards with 
respect to taxation. The author devotes a chapter to each of the following 
topics: the nature and the source of the taxing power of the school district, the 
persons and the property that may be taxed and the place of taxation, persons 

= Wayne W. Soper, Legal Limitations on the Rights and Powers of School Boards with 
Respect to Taxation. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 349. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. vi+-124. $1.50. 
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and property exempt from taxation, principles pertaining to the levy and as- 
sessment of school taxes, payment and collection of the taxes, and rights and 
remedies of taxpayers. Within the limits set himself, the author has made a 
comprehensive investigation. Principles of law have been clearly formulated 
and stated, and the cases from which they have been deducted are cited. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, more illustrative case material would have made it 
easier for the reader to grasp the principles of law involved. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the growing body of literature on 
school law. It should be a helpful handbook for superintendents of schools and 
members of school boards as well as a valuable reference book in courses in school 
finance. 

I. N. Epwarps 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
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